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PREFACE 


toD judges have more than once complained to me of 
B small progress that pupils seem to make in English 
tween tivelve and fifteen. Some of them roundl}' 
sert that such progress as is made in these years is 
erely quantitative ; that at the end of them the pupils 
rite more but write no better, have read more but 
me no deeper. These critics exaggerate ; but they 
caggerate a truth. 

How far this state of things is due to the general decajf 
f Biblical and Classical studies I cannot here inquire, 
this series seeks to deal udth another and a remediable 
|ause — the premature abandonment of the Class Reader, 
in the Preparatory School the Reader supplies a solid core 
fo tlie instruction in English : thereafter it is now the 
I'asliion to put it aside and trust wholly to continuous 
^ding. That plan no doubt makes reading more 
pleasurable, and gives many pupils a liking for it. And 
this is much. But the increase in pleasure is not aecom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in- power. The 
pupils are apt to be satisfied -with vague general impres- 
sions ; they do not learn to grapple with English at close 
quarters and wring the full meaning out of it. English 
is not an easy language. Of course, there is plenty of 
easy reading in English for those who are content to 
saimter on its lower slopes. But to reach its peaks we 
must climb. 

Moreover, ‘ continuous reading ’ generally means 
imaginative literature, i.e. verse or prose fiction : if other 
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fonns are admitted they are admitted piunanly on 
grounds of style Now there are many hoi's, and some 
prls, who do not greatly care for imaginative literature, 
and yet are, not only dever about things but will read 
eager] j' about their hobbies und ev en master a formidable 
technical s ocabulary m pursmt of them It is a stingy and 
pedantic provisjon of iterature that will not cater for 
the appetite for facts It would be equally pedantic, of 
course, to exclude imaginative hterature altogether from 
a senes Uke this, and I liave not done so , but I ha\e 
chosen to represent it mamly by those world-famous 
stones which have entered, as it Mere, into the sery 
tissues of European Literature — stones like the Tale of 
Troy and the Arthunan Legends Slodem fiction will 
take care of itself , and for lync poetry there are many 
good anthologies 

Finally, even in the earlier teens, new vistas hegm to 
open out boys and girls begin to reflect, to be mterested 
in questions of conduct and the mner life, to ask ‘ what 
it IS all about ’ I have not hesitated to mclude some 
extracts that bear on these things 

Such IS the purpose of this senes, and such have been 
the principles of selection The arrangement of matter 
m the sev oral books explains itself I liav e added bnef 
notes Mherc notes seemed indispensable, and I have 
glossed foreign or archaic words , but for current English 
Mords the dictionary should be used One of the cliief 
tilings that pupils have to leam at this age is how to use 
a dictionary' 

I desire to ^ank the many fnends who have helped 
me, and m particular, Mr J R Cameron. Mr J T Euen, 
Mr CEL llammond, and Mr C. F A Pajitin 

J C sviiTir 
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BEO'SMILF 

Che Tale of Troy and the ston' of Odj'sseus both come 
Tom Greece. Doubtless other Western races had similar 
nj^ths and legends of their omi, but they have mostly 
perished for lack of a Homer. Our own forefathers, the 
Angles and Saxons, must have brought a store of legends 
with them from the Continent;, but before thej' had 
|set these do^vn in vTiting they became Cluistians, and 
jafter that the monks discouraged such heathen fables, 
r What has Ingeld to do with Christ ? ’ they said. Hence 
j it comes that from the English Heroic Age, wlncli lasted 
j from the fifth to the seventh centmy of our era, onl)- one 
j story has come down to us intact, and that a second-rate 
i one. The poem of ‘ Beowulf ’ was written in England, 
hut its substance came from be3'ond the North Sea. 
There is not a word about England in it. The hero is a 
Sw'ede, and the scene is laid who% in Denmark or in 
Southern Sweden. Here is the tale in brief : 

Once upon a time the King of the Spear-Danes built 
him a great mead-hall, where he feasted daily with his 
thanes. But their mirth was sorel3'- marred by the 
feh-ogre Grendel, who ever3’^ night invaded the hall, and 
carried off a thane to devour in the fens. At length the 
champion Beowulf came over the sea from Sweden, and 
offered himself to do battle with Grendel. That night, 
as usual, Grendel appeared ; but Beowulf grappled him, 

1 
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and tore his arm from the socket, so that the ogre fled 
a^say bleeding, to die m his lair among the marshes 
Next niglit his mother, the mere-M ife, an ogress more 
frightful than Grendel hunself, attacked the hall m 
resenge for her son But her too Beoiviilf discomfited, 
and, diung after her to the bottom of the mere, he sleu 
her tliere after a fierce struggle Then, laden siith gifts 
from the gnteful Danes, he returned to his oim land, 
where presently he was chosen King, and ruled long and 
wiselj tVhen he sras now an old man, a fire-drakc, 
whose gold hoard had been pilfered, nuaged the land, 
and Beowulf armed for lus last battle. At sight of the 
fire-drake all his thanes fled but one, but Beowulf 
adianced undaunted, and slew the dragon, then died of 
his enienomed wounds 

‘ Beowulf ’ IS no Iliad in substance it is onlj a Jack- 
the-Giant-KiIler tale Vet the poem has noble jiassages, 
none nobler tlm that winch tells Ivow the old, childless 
King went out to do battle for his people, well knowing 
tint he went to his doom The stj le too, as Mr Crawford 
sa)s, ‘ is eieiywhere graie and noble.’ And, m fine, it 
IS an English legend, the only one that we have from the 
Emrlisli Heroic Age 

THE FUXERAL OF RFOHXXF 

Tlien the Geat people prepared for the prince 
A funeral pne firm-set upon earth. 

Hung about with helmets, buekleis of battle, 

And bjniies bright, as he had besought them , 

And the heroes lamenting laid in the midst 
Tlie glorious chief, the lord they loied 
bvTDies] mail coals 
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t the raoimt, then, the warriors ’gan to waken 
le mightiest of bale-fires ; the wood-siuoke ascejj(jg^ 
ack above the blaze, the roaring flame, 

irrounded with weeping — ^the wild winds were 

11 it had broken the bony frame, 
pt to the core. With joj’less hearts 
hey bemoaned their niiserj’-, their lord’s decease . 
he aged widow, too, with tresses bound. 

Token with sorrow, sang for Beowulf 
. doleful dirge and at times declared 
'hat she strongly dreaded the da 3 's of evil, 
lanifold slaughter, the terror of the warrior, 

Lbasement and bondage. Heaven swallowed the ^rnoke. 
tien of the Weders made thereafter 
barrow on the sea-cliff, high and broad, 
fTo be seen afar by travellers o’er the wave ; 
lAnd -in llm-^nace. .of -ten jda,vs -tlu^v _timlrerp.d 
iThe beacon of the brave ; the remnant of tlie bur,^i,-,„ 
iThej'' girt with a wall, even as most worthily 
iMen of great wisdom had skill to devise it. 

They placed in the barrow circlets and sun-jewel^^ 
Ornaments such as the warrior men 
I Out of the hoard had taken aforetime ; 

The treasure of earls thej' let earth keeji. 

The gold in ground, where still it liveth, 

As profitless to men as it was erewhile. 

Tlien round the barrow rode the daring in battle, 

Sons of nobles, twelve of their number. 

Fain to wail their loss, to lament for their king. 

To utter a dirge and speak of tljeir hero ; 

They praised his prowess, and his nrighty work 

Doughtily extolled, as it is seeraty 

Tijat a man should speak praise of his friend and 
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And cherish him at heart when forth he must 
From the vesture of flesh be led elsewhither 
Thus the G^at folk, his hearth companions. 

Made sad moan for the fall of their lord, 

Saying that he was a world-kmg 
MJdest of men and passmg gracious. 

To his folk most gentle, and eager for glory 

‘BEowm-r,’ 3137 31S3, ir D 11 Cn\WFonD 
By ^ the tf ABsi atAr f sd Mcun Clhitto A Wliidus 


THE KORSE LEGENBS 
(1) The Norse Gods 

The Heroic Age lasted longer m Scandmana than in 
Britain So late as the ninth century there was no king 
in Korway, but every glen or group of glens was ruled 
bj its own mdependent jarl In the year 860 a boy 
cdled Harald the Fair-haired succeeded to one of these 
little earldoms Some ten years later, being come to 
manhood, he fell m lore with the b!ue-ejed Grida, 
daughter of a neighbouring jarl But Gnda scorned his 
suit ‘ No petty earl for me ' ’ she said ‘ The man that 
I wed must be King of all Norway.’ Harald i owed never 
to shear his fair hair till he had laid the croim of Norway 
at Grida’s feet And he accomplished bis vow He 
attacked his neighbour jarls one by one , some he over- 
came by force , some, as be grew stronger, submitted to 
him on terms , tiU at last, by force or fear, be made 
himself King of all Norway But certain jarls, too weak 
to resist hun yet too proud to become his vassals, 
gathered their kmsnaen and retainers together and 
emigrated to Iceland There they estabhshed an mde- 
pendent republic, and Ined for centimes m isolation 
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m the rest of the Seandinavian world. These settlers 
re the flower of Norway, all of them free and many 
them nobly born. Tit the long winter nights, when 
sy could not work on the land, nor fish, nor go on 
racy, they beguiled the time by re-telling and em- 
pidering the old m3'ths and legends which thej' had 
ought with them from their Norwegian homes. In 
ne these stories were written down in tn'o collections 
tiled the Younger or Prose Edda and the Elder or Verse 
dda. The Prose Edda was actually \mtten first, near 
le beginning of the thirteentli century ; but the matter 
jf the Verse Edda is far more primitive, whence it is 
aUed the Elder Edda. 

j The Norse legends have a peculiar interest for us. 
jlan}’’ of us have Norse blood in our veins ; and the 
fugles and Saxons, from whom the rest of us are mostly 
jlescended, tliough thej'- were not Norsemen, were near 
^kin to the Norsemen, and worshipped the same gods. 
iTuesday, Wednesday, Timrsda}’’, Friday presence for us, 
|in Saxon forms, the names of the Norse gods Ty, Odin, 
Thor and Frigga. 

The Norse tales have some things in common with 
the Greek, but the spirit of the two m3d;hologies is 
strangely different. The Greek mjdlis come from the 
simn}' shores of the Aegean, where ‘ the blue sky bends 
o%’-er aU.’ The Norse mj’ths ensluine the primitive 
thoughts and feelings of a race whose life was a hard 
warfare against the elemental forces of Natme, whose 
narrow pastures were overhimg bj' glaciers and fields 
of everlasting snow, whose seafaring was on a cold and 
misty ocean ever threatened by floe and iceberg, and 
who saw in the flames of Hekla and Skapta Jokul 
glimpses of the eternal fire that will one day consume 
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the "ftorid And this is the account of the world that 
they "ave to themsehes, as we leam it from the Eddas 
In the beginning " ere Xifelheim and Muspelheim, the 
homes of frost and fire, and between them a A’^aiming 
Gap Prom the mingling of fire and frost came dew, 
which dropping into the chasm foiined a giant Ymir, 
and a oow Aedhumla The giant Iised on the milk of 
the cow , the cow hved by licking the salt rocks One 
daj she heked emt of the rocks the golden-h^ired Bure, 
who begat Bore, who begat the Aesir, the Gods, namel)' 
0dm and his brethren , but Ymir begat the brood of 
Giants BTien the Gods were come to their strength thej 
slew Yriiir, and threw his hodj into the abj ss Of his 
fiesh they made the earth , the sea was formed from 
his blood, the mountains from his hones , and with his 
ejebrows thej- fenced SIiddle-Earth about ngamst the 
attacks of the Giants Then 0dm took sparks from 
Jluspeiheim, and fashioneil them into Sun, Moon and 
Stars , and he set two wohes to cha«e the Sun and the 
Moon across the heasens, that thej might neser rest 
daj nor night On a hill m the midst of fair Middle-Earth 
the Aesir built themsehes a shining city, and called it 
Asgard, the Garth of the Gods \s J et there were no 
men on 3Iiddle-Earth , but one daj the Gods found two 
tree-trunks on the shore, an ash and an elder, and carved 
them into the likeness of a man and a woman Thej 
gave them mmd, and motion, and five wits ; and thej’' 
called the man Aske and the w oman Embla, from whom 
sprang the generations of mankind Such was the 
creation of the world And this was the fashion of it ^ : 

It wns round, like the face of a shield, with Asgard 
for the boss Round Asgard Uy Middle-Earth, and 
vSee page D 
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|nd Middle-Eartli flowed the sea. Bej’oiid the sea, 
Jtgard, three regions lay. To the North was Nifelheim 
cold ; eastward lay Jotunheim, the home of the 
st-Giants ; and far to the south gleamed the fires of 
jispelheini, where dwelt Surtr of the Flaming Sword, 
o should come at the end of the world. But the end 
;s not 3'et. For under all, and through all, and over 
grew Ygdrasil, the World-Ash, the Tree of Life. It 
d one root in Nifelhebn, at which a serpent gnawed 
ntinually : an eagle lived in its branches, and a squirrel 
n up and dovm its tnmk, making mischief between the 
gle and the serpent. Another root it had under Giant- 
jand, and a third, strangely, above the sky, which the 
mms watered daily from the Well of Truth. .Above all 
|ie Gods, above Odin himself, were these Norus, the 
fatal Sisters who spun the destinies of Gods and men. 
Vhen the rainbow shone, the Norsemen knew that the 
Sods were riding up the bridge of heaven to consult the 
|<’oms. 

The Gods were friendly to men, the Giants mostly 
hostile. Besides Gods, Giants and men there were elves, 
tiny beings, of whom there were two kinds — the light- 
elves or fairies, who had their pleasant business in the 
light, among the sunbeams, the dewdrops and the 
flowers ; and the swart-elves, or dwarfs, iU-conditioned 
creatures who dwelt underground, workers in metals 
and precious stones. Such was the fasliion of the world, 

I and such were its hihahitants. 

Chief of the Gods was Odin, the All-Father, stately, 
long-bearded, one-eyed — in his love for Gods and men 
he had given his other eye in pledge for a draught from 
the AVell of Wisdom. He was the God of warriors, 
counsellor of kings and inspirer of poets. In his palace 
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oyed and Frost and Fire would resume their sn'ay. 
Ragnarokj the Doomsda5’- of the Gods, would have 
. • But till its coming they must live calmly and 
igeousl_v, doing good to man whom they had made. 

( 2 ) Thor’s Adventures in Jotunlmm 
jne day Thor set out for Jotimheim, accompanied 
Loki and his page Thialfi. Fast as they travelled, 
y were still far from Giant-land when night overtook 
tn, wildered in a dark forest. Peering about for 
jitei' the}' espied a great house, with a single wide door 
fhe gable. They entered and la}' down to sleep ; but 
li’ards midnight the earth began to rumble and quake. 
1^ and Thialfi crept in terror into a little side-chamber 
re led out of the hall : but Thor sat down in the 
jorway with Midllnir on his knees, meaning to seU his 
b dearly. And all night the rumbling went on. 

ItVhen day broke, Thor looked about hun, and there 
little way off was a great giant lying on his back, soimd 
|leep and snoring : and with ever}' snore that he gave 
e earth quaked. Thor's heart faded him for the first 
me ; he could not hurl his hammer. ' ^Vho arc you ? ’ 
e called. The giant opened his eyes, and rose slowly to 
is feet. ‘ Jly name is Skrymnir,’ he answered mildly. 
I need not ask who you are, for I perceive you are Thor ; 
lut what har'e you done with my mitten ? ' So sa}'ing, 
fe picked up the house they had slept in, and Loki and 
I’hialfl tumbled out of the thumb. 

‘ IVhere are you bound for ? ’ said the giant, and when 
he}' liad told him, ‘ Then we can travel together,' he 
said, ‘ and I wiU carry your wallets for you, if you will.' 
So sa}'ing, he packed all their wallets into his own, and, 
taking the bundle on his shoulder, led the way northward 
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fallen a Hltlc, but not much. ‘ You arc playing with 
Asa Thor,’ said tlie King mockingly. Thor was ve.xed, 
1 taking a still deeper breath he drank with all liis 
jht. But when he paused for lack of breath the horn 
med as full as ever. ‘ I fear j-ou are but a puny 
)cr,’ said the Utgard King. ‘ Come, show us some 
ler feat. Try if you can lift my cat here ; it is a 
'ouritc sport with our young boys.’ As he spoke, a 
iat grey cat sprang on to the floor of the hall. Thor 
ipped it under the belly, and heaved. But the more 
heaved the more the cat arched its back : heave as 
might he could do no more than drag or.e of its paws 
f the floor. ‘ A great cat and a little god ! ' sneered the 
ing. ‘ Trj’ something else : name your own game.' 

I ‘ Little as you think me,’ said Thor wrathfully, ‘I \\nll 
jrestle a bout with any man now I am angry.’ The 
jtgard King looked round the board. ' There is no man 
lere,’ he said, ‘ that would deign to vTestle witli such a 
jiannikin. But here is my old nurse Ella ; tr}- a fall 
(•ithher.’ Thor looked at the bent old crone : bethought 
lhame to AVTestle with a woman ; nevertheless he grappled 
ler and tried to throw her. But the carlin budged not 
in inch for all his tugging and straining ; nay, she put 
brth her strength in turn, and forced him to his knee. 
Enough for to-night ! ’ cried the Utgard King. ' Now 
to supper and to bed, and to-morrow I will bring you on 
your waA'.’ So they ate and drank, and lay down to sleep. 

I Next morning, when thej' had broken their fast, the 
titgard King convoyed the Aesir out of his castle ; and 
uvhen they were a little way beyond the gate he said, 

‘ T’ou got not much honour upon us yestcreven, Asa 
Thor.’ ‘ No, indeed,’ answered Thor ; ‘ you shamed me 
at every turn, and I brook that veiy ill. ‘ Be not 
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over all the earth, and took an oath from all things that 
they would not injure Balder. And all things vowed in 
earth and air and ocean ; all stones and ores, all plants 
and trees, all beasts and birds and fishes and creeping 
things — ^all vowed that the}’' would do Balder no hurt. 
The Gods w'ere joyful at Frigga’s good tidings, and they 
had Balder out into the courtyard to make sport with 
him. They hurled spears and stones at him, they hewed 
at him with glaives and axes ; but all t lieir missiles and 
weapons glanced off from Balder and left him scatheless. 
Black em’}’’ filled Loki’s heart when he saw how’ Balder 
was loved by all things. He disguised himself as an aged 
crone, and came where Frigga sat in her chamber. 
‘A'\fiiat are the Gods doing in the couit}-arcl '! ’ asked 
Frigga. ‘ They are flinging spears and stones at Balder,’ 
said Loki, ‘ and hewing at him with the steel's edge ; 
but all their weapons avoid Balder and lca\ c him un- 
scathed.’ ‘Even so,’ said Frigga : ‘ for 1 took an oath 
from all things that they would do Balder no scathe.' 
‘ .-knd did all things swear that oath ? ’ asked Loki. 
‘ There was a mistletoe-bough growing east of Valhalla,' 
said Frigga, ‘ which looked so young and tender that I 
took no oath from it.’ 

Loki made his obeisance and crept aw’ay ; but once 
out of Frigga’s presence he sped to the oak-tree that 
stood east of Valhalla, and cut down the mistletoe branch 
that grew on it. Then carrying the branch he returned 
to Asgard. In the courtyard he found the Gods still at 
their sport, ail but the blind God Hodr, who stood under 
the wall alone. Loki ■svent up to him, and touched his 
ami. ^ Why do you stand here apart, Hodr,* he said, 

‘ and not do honour to Balder rvith the rest ? For 
two reasons, brother,’ answered Hodr ; ‘ I am weajrouless, 
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and I am blind ’ * Take tins tsvig for a weapon,’ said 
X/Oki, * and I will gmde your arm, so that jou maj' do 
honour to Balder hke the rest of his brethren ’ So Hodr 
joined tlie laughing ring, and guided by Loki launched 
his dart It pierced Balder to the heart, and he fell doim 
dead A terrible wad went up from the Gods when they 
saw their darling dead at their feet They would have 
rent Hodr hnib from hmb, but that courtyard was holy 
ground Then Fngga raised her voice abov*e their 
waihng ‘ Wio will earn the love of Gods and men? ’ 
she cncd 'TiVho will ride down to Hell and ransom 
Balder ’ ’ ‘I will go,’ said the fleet-footed Hennodr , 
and, saddlmg Sleipmr, he galloped aw ay down the steep 
road to Hell 

Then the Gods went out into the plam of Ida, and 
hewed down pine-trees and fir-trees to make a pyre for 
Balder They built a great pjTe on the poop of his ship, 
and laid Balder upon it. IVhen Nana saw her lord thus 
laid, her heart broke, and they placed her dead by her 
dead husband’s side Then they sat down in their 
golden thrones, and waited in silence for Hennodr’s 
return 

Nine days and nine nights Hermodr rode down the 
steep Hell-way, till he came to the golden bridge that 
spans the waters of GioU, the Riv cr of HcU The maiden 
w ho kept the bridge challenged him * kVho art thou that 
ridest Hellward * Thy hue rs not the hue of death, and 
my bridge bends under thee as it bends not under the 
strengthless dead ’ Hermodr told his errand, and passed 
on tiU he came to Hell-grate. He tightened the girths 
upon Sleipmr, and the brave steed leapt the grate, and 
paced down the ley corridor till thej reached Hela’s 
hall On the dais Hela sat entiiroiied, and by her side 
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Balder and Nana robed and crowned. Hermodr dis- 
mounted, and kneeling before Hela he prayed her to 
send Balder back to earth to be the joy of Gods and men. 
Hela made answer : ‘ If Balder is so beloved that all 
things will weep for hun, then will I let him go. If not, 
I keep my prey.’ 

Hermodr galloped s^viftly back to Asgard, and told 
the Gods Hela’s word. Then Frigga rose, and fared forth 
again over all the earth, beseeching all things to weep for 
Balder. .And all things wept, even as the earth, and the 
stones, and the grasses weep when sunshine melts the 
frosts in spring. So Frigga turned homeward rejoicing, 
for she deemed that she had ransomed Balder. But as 
she came through the Iron Wood, she found a witch 
sittmg in the mouth of a cave. She besought her to 
weep for Balder, as all the rest of the world had done. 
‘ Dr)^ tears -will I weep for Balder,’ said the witcln 
‘ Hela may keep her prey for me ’ ; and she vanished 
into her cave with a mocking laugh. So Frigga returned 
to Asgard sorrowing, for she knew that Balder was lost 
for ever. But some say that the witch was Loki. 

The Gods received Frigga’s tidings in silence, and m 
silence they rose from their thrones and moved down to 
the shore where Baider’s ship .lay. They kindled the 
bale-fire, and setting them shoulders to the sliip’s stern, 
they pushed her down the iron-shod vrays into the sea. 
As she took the water, a land-breeze sprang up : it 
fanned the flames, it filled the sails, and, like a moving 
pjTaniid of fire, the stately ship sailed away into the 
splendour of the setting sim. 

From The Eddas. 
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(•4) ItagnaroK, Oie Doa^nsday of the Gods 

\Vlicn IJalder’s ship sank ilanimg mto the sunset, the 
Gods turned to take \ cngcancc on tlie murderer Loki. 
They manacled him, and pmned him down on four sharp 
spikes of rock , and they hung a serpent abos e bun, 
whose 1 enoni should drip on his breast But hw faithful 
wife sits by him day and night, catching the \enom m 
a liovil , only, uhen she empties tlie bon I, the venom 
drips on Ixiki’s breast, then lus wnthmgs make the 
earth to quake There the raimlercr lies m torment till 
the Da\ of the Doom of the Coils shall come. Before 
its coming there shall be jiortents many and omens many, 
for harbmgers of the approachmg fate- Lust and greed 
shall overrun the earth there shall be wars and strifes 
unnatural, brother against brother and fatiier against 
child Ttieii comes the \wful Winter, tlirce winters m 
one with never a summer between The wolves that 
pursue the sun anil the moon ov ertake and dev our them, 
and there is darkness over all the vvorld The earth 
trembles to her foundations as Loki vvnthcs lumself free 
from his bed of pim the Fenns-w olf bursts his fetter 
the Midgard-serpicnt heaves herself up from the ocean- 
floor, with a tidal wave that rolls over the land. The 
Frost -Giants close m from Uie East ; and up from the 
South nde the gleammg hosts of Muspelheim, headed 
by Surtr of the Flaming Sword At the sound of Heim- 
dill’s horn the Gods and the Heroes draw out from Valhalla 
for their last conflict In the plain of Vignthi tlie battle 
IS set The Fenris-wolf swallows Odin, and is killed bj 
Vithan, Odin’s daj-old son Loki and Ileimdall slay 
one another Thor fells the Midgard-seipent, and is 
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smothered in its venom. At last, Smtr whirls his flaming 
sword : ^lidgard and Asgaxd sink in ashes ; and Frost 
and Fire resume their sway, as it was in the beginning. 

Yet a remnant shall escape. Hid in a cleft of the roek, 
suckled on morning-dew, two human creatures, Lif and 
Lifthrasir, survive. And in the fulness of time, far in 
the Clear Blue, a greener earth shall rise from the waters, 
arched over by a serener sky ; Balder shall come back 
from the dead, with Hodr and the sons of Thor ; and 
when they rebuild Asgard they shall fmd in the grass 
the golden dice nnth which the old Gods played. Then 
shall Lif and Lifthrasir come forth from the cmnny of 
the rock, to be the father and the mother of a new and 
happier race of humankind. 

From The Eddas. 


Note on the Norse Legends. — Though Uiere is much Norse 
blood in Britain, thouglr Norse was spoken in Shetl-siid witliin 
the last two centuries, and though in the Middle Ages there was 
free-trade in ballad themes between Britain and Sc.rndinavia, 
yet it was not till late in the eighteenth century that the Norse 
mythology began to influence lUcrar}) English, through the work 
of that good poet and great scholar, Thomas Gray. In the early 
nineteenth century 'riiomas Carlyle, in his lectures on Heroes and 
Hero-worship, clibse Odin to represent ‘ tlie Hero as God’; 
Carlyle also wrote on tlie Kings of Norway. A little later, 
Mattlxew Arnold found in the death of Balder a theme for a fine 
if somewhat frigid poem. But it was not till the last quarter of 
the century that the real wealth of Icelandic literature began to 
be revealed to English readers, chiefly by the work of William 
Morris. 


(5) The Descent of Odin 

Uprose the Iving of j\Ien with speed. 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Dotvn the yawning steep he rode, 

Tliat leads to Hela’s drear abode. 
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TIIC NOKSC LUGCNDS 

Him the Dog of Darkness spied. 

Ills sliaggy lliToat he open’d v> ide. 

While from his jaws, ivjlh carnage fill'd. 
Foam and human gore distill’d , 

Hoarse he boj s ■vnth hideous dm, 

Ej cs that glow, and fangs that gnn ; 

Vnd long pursues, with fruitless jell. 

The lather of the powerful spell 
Onward still his waj he takes, 

(The groaning eartli bcneatli him shakes,) 
Till full before his fearless ejes 
The portals mne of lIcU arise 

Right against the eastern gate. 

By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 

IVhete long of jore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid 
Facing to the nortliem clune, 

Tlmce he traced the mmc thyme , 

Tlmce pronounc’d, m accents dread. 

The thrilling terse that wakes the Dead , 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath’d a sullen sound 

Pn IVliat call unknown, what chamis presume 
To break Uie quiet of nij tomb ? 

Who thus aflhcts ray troubled sprite;. 

And drags me from the realms of night ? 
Long on these moiild’nng bones hat e beat 
The winter’s snow, tlie summer’s heat. 

The drenchmg dews, and driving ram 1 
Let me, let me sleep agam 
M’ho IS he, with toice unblest. 

That calls me from the bed of rest ? 
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0. A Traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a Warrior’s Son. 

Thou the deeds of light shaft kirow ; 

Tell me what is done below. 

For whom yon glitt’ring board is spread, 
Brest for whom yon golden bed. 

Pr. Mantling in the goblet see 
Tile pure bev’rage of the bee, 

O’er it hangs the shield of gold ; 

’Tis the drink of Balder bold ; 

Bdlder's head to death is giv’n. 

-Pain can reach the Sons of Heav’n ! 
Unwilling I m}' lips unclose ; 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 

0. Once again my call obej'. 

Prophetess, arise, and say, 

What dangers Odin’s CliUd await, 

IWio the Author of his fate. 

Pr. In Hoder’s hand the Hero’s doom ; 

His brother sends him to the tomb. 

Xow my weary Ups I close : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 

0. Prophetess, my spell obej-. 

Once again arise, and say. 

Who th’ Avenger of his guilt, 

By whom shall Hoder’s blood be spilt. 

Pr. In the caverns of the west. 

By Odin’s fierce embrace comprest, 

A wond'rous Boy shall Rinda bear. 

Who ne’er shall comb his raven-hair. 
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Nor Wash his \ isage m the stream, 

Nor see the sun’s departing beam , 

Till lie on Ilodtr'a corse shall smile 
Flaming on the fun’ral pile 
N'o« my ^^carJ lips I close 
Leav c me, leas e me to tetiose, 

O Yet a n lule my call obej 
Prophetess, anakc, and say, 

\Vhat \ irgms these, in specclilcss is oc, 
That hf nd to earth their solemn brow , 
That their flaven tresses tear, 

Vnd snowy s eils, that float m oir 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose 
Then I leas e thee to repose 

Pii Ila ' no Trai cllcr art thou, 

King of Men I know thee now. 
Mightiest of a mighty line 

O No boding "Maid of skill di\ me 
trt thou, no Prophetess of good , 

Put Mother of the giant-brood * 

Pr llie thee hence, and boast at home. 
That ncier shall Fmiuirer come 
To break mj iron sleep agam , 

Till ioA. lias burst his tenfold cliain 
Nei er, till substantial Night 
Has reassuni d her ancient right , 

Till WTajjp d in flames, in rum hurl’d. 
Sinks the fabric of the w orld 


Tiiom-vs 



THE H.vmE OF KILLIECHANKIE 


The most import.'mt niilitnry post in Athol wns Hlair 
Castle. The house which now hears that name is not 
distinipiishcd by any stnkinj: pcenliarity from other 
countn' scats of the aristw-nicy. The old bnildin'r r\as 
a lofty tower of rude architecture which coniiiianded a 
vale watered by the Garry. The walls would have 
offered verr.' little resistance to a battenm: tram, but 
were quite strou" enou”!' to keej^ tlie herdsmen of the 
Grampians in awe. .About five miles south of this 
stronqhold, the vallcv of the Garrv contracts itself into 
the cclehmtcd jrlcn of Killiccrankie. At present a hiLdi* 
wav as smooth as anv road in Middlesex ascends ;>entiv 
from the low countrv’ to the summit of the dclilc. tViiitc 
villas peep from the birch forest : and, on a fine summer 
day, there is scarcely a turn of the pass at which may not 
be seen some angler casting his (ly on (he foam of the 
river, some artist sketching a pinnacle of rock, or some 
party of pleasure bampieting on the turf in the frelnork 
of shade and sunsliine. But, in the days of William the 
Third, Killiecranb'c was mentioned with horror by the 
peaceful and industrious inhabitants of the Perthshire 
lowlands. It was deemed the most perilous of all those 
dark ravines through whicli tlie marauders of tlie hills 
were wont to sally forth. The sound, so musical to 
modern ears, of the river brawling round the moss}' rocks 
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It.'was determined to fight ; and the confederated clans 
in high spirits set fonvard to encounter the enemj-. 

Tlie enemy meanwhile had made his way up the pass. 
The ascent had been long and toilsome : for even the 
foot had to climb by twos and threes ; and the baggage 
horses, twelve hundred in number, could moimt only 
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one at a time. No wheeled carriage had ever been tugged 
up that arduous patli. The head of the colunrn had 
emerged and was on the table land, while the rearguard 
was still in the plain below. At length tlie passage was 
effected ; and the troops found themselves in a valley 
of no great extent. Their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, their left by the Garrj’'. Wearied with the 
morning’s work, they tlircw themselves on the grass to 
take some rest and refreslunent. 

Early in the afternoon, the3’^ were roused bj' an alarm 
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that the Highlanders were approaching Ilegiment after 
regiment started np and got into order In a little "wlnle 
the summit of an ascent which n as about a musket shot 
before them was cor ered rr ith bonnets and plaids, 
Dundee nxle forward for the purpose of surrejing the 
force with which be was to contend, and then drew up 
his own men w ilh as much skill as their pccuhar character 
permitted him to exert. It was desirable to keep the 
dans distinct Each tribe, large or small, formed a 
column, separated from the next column by a wide 
interral One of these battalions might contam seren 
himdrcd men, while another consisted of only a hundred 
and twenty Lochicl bad represented that it was im- 
possible to tnu. men of different tribes without destroying 
all that constituted the peculiar strength of a Highland 
armj 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the ^Macleans, 
Xext to them were Cannon and Ins Irish foot Then 
came the Hacdonalds of Clsnronnld, conimanded b} 
the guardian of their joung prmce On the left were 
other bands of Macdonalds At the head of one large 
battalion towered the statclj form of Glengarry, who 
bore m his hand the royal standard of King James the 
Serentb Still further to the left were the cavalry, a 
small squadron consisting of some Jacobite gentlemen 
who had fled from the Lowlands to the mountains, and 
of about fortj of Dundee’s old troopers The horses had 
been ill fed and ill tended among the Grampians, and 
looked inisembly lean and feeble Beyond them was 
Lochiet with his Camerons On the extreme left, the 
men of Sky were marshalled bj 51acdonaIdi of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, ns in all countries w here war has not 
become a science, men thought it tlie most important 
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duty of a commander to set an example of personal 
courage and of bodily exertion. Xiochiel was especially 
renowned for his ph5’'sical prowess. His clansmen looked 
big with pride when they related how he had himself 
broken hostile ranks and hewn down tall warriors. He 
probably owed quite as much of his influence to these 
achievements as to the high qualities which, if fortune 
had placed him in the English Parliament or at the 
French court, would have made him one of the foremost 
men of his age. He had the sense however to perceive 
how erroneous was the notion which his countrymen had 
formed. He knew that to give and to take blows was 
not the business of a general. He knew with how much 
difficulty Dundee had been able to keep together, during 
a few days, an army composed of several clans ; and 
he knew that what Dundee had effected with difflcult5’’ 
Cannon would not be able to effect at all. The life on 
which so much depended must not be sacrificed to a 
barbarous prejudice. Lochiel therefore adjured Dundee 
not to run into any xmnecessary danger. ‘ Your Lord- 
ship’s business,’ he said, ‘ is to overlook everything, and 
to issue your commands. Our business is to execute 
those commands bravely and promptly.’ Dundee 
answered with calm magnanimity that there was much 
weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had urged, but that 
no general could effect anything great without possessing 
the confidence of his men. ‘ I must establish my character 
for courage. Your people expect to see their leaders in 
the thickest of the battle ; and to-day they shall see me 
there. I promise you, on my honour, that in future fights 
T will take more care of myself.’ 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, 
but more skilfully and more steadUj’^ by the regular 
s.n. n. B 2 
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soldiers tlwn by the mountaineers. The spare betne^ 
the amues vias one cloud of smoke. Not a feir 
JtrriAfry <Jn?ppecf , Aci<i the chns uspabenU The 
sun however ivas low in the west before Dundee gar e t le 
order to pi^pnre for action, IIis men raised a great 
shout Hit enemy, probably exhausted by the tod of 
the day, returned o feeble and waxenng cheer. ‘I'e 
shall do It now,’ said Lochiel ‘that is not the eij’ of 
men who ate going to win ’ lie had walked through all 
his ranks, had addressed a few words to eseij* Cameron, 
and Imd taken from ci cry Cameron a promise to conquer 
or the 

It was Past seien o clock Dundee gase the word 
The Highlanders dronped tlicir plaids The few who w ere 
so luxnnoits as to wear rude socks of untanned hide 
spumed them away It was long remembered tn 
Locliaber tiiat Lochiel took off what probably was tlie 
only pair of shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at 
the bead of fjiy iricn The rrheie laie adtsaax} 

The enemy returned the fire and did much execution 
tVhen only a small space was left between the armies, 
the Highlanders suddenly flung away their firelocks, 
drew their broadswords, and rushed forward with a 
fearful yefi The Ixiw landers prepared to receive the 
shock , but this w as then a long and awkward process , 
and the soldiers w ere still fumblmg with the muiiles of 
their guns and the handles of their bayonets when the 
whole flood of Hacleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons 
came down In two minutes the battle was lost and 
won The ranks of Balfour’s regiment broke He was 
cloven doTtn while struggling in the press Ramsay's 

muirles tiav onets] In Uio« dal’s ths bayonet was screwed 
into the of the gun 
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men turned their backs and dropped their arms. iMac- 
kaj^'s own foot were swept awaN'' by the furious onset 
of the Camerons. His brother and nephew exerted 
themselves in vain to rail}’' the men. The former w.os 
laid dead on the ground by a stroke from a claj'more. 
The latter, with eight wotmds oi» his body, made his way 
through the tumult and carnage to his uncle's side. 
Even in that extremity !Mackay retained all his self- 
possession. He had still one hope. A charge of horse 
might recover the day ; for of hoi'se the bra^•cst High- 
landers were supposed to stand in awe. But- he called 
on the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed behaved like a 
gallant gentleman : but his troopers, appalled by the 
rout of the infantr3', galloped off in disorder : Annan- 
dale's men followed : all was over ; and the mingled 
torrent of redcoats and tartans went nning down the 
vallej' to the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackaj", accompanied b\" one trustj' servant, spurred 
braveh' through tiie thickest of the claj-mores and 
targets, and readied a point from wliich lie had a view 
of tlie field. His whole arm}’ had disappeared, with the 
exception of some Borderers whom Leven had kept 
together, and of Hastings’s regiment, whicli had poured 
a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, and which still 
kept unbroken order. All the men that could be collected 
were only a few hundreds. The general made haste to 
lead them across the Garr}', and hadng put that river 
between them and the eneni}*, paused for a moment to 
meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the conquerors could 
be so unwise as to allow him even that moment for 
deliberation. They might with case have killed or taken 
all who were with him before the nigiit closed in. But 
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the energy of the Celtic 11 amors had spent itself iti one 
furious rush and one short struggle The pass was 
choked bj’ the tiiehe hundred beasts of burden nhich 
carried the provisions and baggage of the aanquished 
army Such a booty nas irresistibly tempting to men 
•nho iverc impelled to war quite as much by the desire 
of rapine ns by the desire ot glorv' It is probable that 
few even of the chiefs were disposed to lease so rich a 
prize for the sake of King James Dundee himself might 
at that moment hai e been unable to persuade bis fol- 
low ers to quit the heaps of spoil, and to complete the 
great work of the day , and Dundee was no more 

Lord SLicai:l.\s History of Unghnd 

SONNET 

IN THE PASS OF KILLICIEtXiaE 
All huasion being expected^ October, 1803 
biA thousand 1 eterans practised m war’s game. 

Tried men, at Kdlicrankie were nrrajed 
Against an equal host that w ore the plaid, 

Sheplierds and herdsmen — Like a whirlwmd came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame , 

And Garry, thundering doivn his mountain-road, 

IVas stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies — ^"Twas a dai of shame 
For them -whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 

■tYho on that day the word of onset gal e * 

Like conquest would the Jfen of England see , 

And her hoes find a like inglorious grai e 

M irt I tjf onoswoRTH 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 
/ 

Tiie sight of the red coats approaching caused some 
anxiety among the population of the valley. John, the 
eldest son of the Chief, came, accompanied by tn'enty 
clansmen, to meet tlie strangers, and asked what this 
^dsit meant. Lieutenant Lindsay answered that the 
soldiers came as friends, and wanted nothing but quarters. 
They were kindly received, and were lodged under the 
thatched roofs of the little communit3^ Glenlyonand 
several of his men were taken into the house of a tacks- 
man who was named, from the cluster of cabins over 
which he exercised authority, Inverriggen. Lindsa}’" was 
accormnodated nearer to the abode of the old Chief. 
Auchintriater, one of the principal men of the clan, who 
governed the small hamlet of Auchnaion, found room 
tliere for a party commanded bj’^ a serjeant named 
Barbour. Provisions were liberally supplied. There 
was no want of beef, which had probablj’' fattened in 
distant pastures ; nor was anj’- payment demanded : 
for in hospitality, as in thievery, the Gaelic marauders 
rivalled the Bedouins. During twelve days the soldiers 
lived familiarly with tlie people of the glen. Old Mac 
Ian, who had before felt many misgi^dngs as to the 
relation in which he stood to the government, seems to 
have been pleased with the \dsit. The officers passed 
much of their time with hinr and his family. The long 
evenings were cheerfully spent bj’ the peat fire with the 
help of some packs of cards which had found their waj' 
to that remote corner of the world, and of some French 
brandj' which was probably part of James’s farewell 
gift to his Highland supporters. Glenlyon appeared to 
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be warmly attached to hvs niece and her husband Alex- 
ander El ery day lie tame to their liouse to take his 
rnaming' draught Meamihile he obsen'ed with mmute 
attention all the aicnucs by which, when the signal lor 
the slaughter should be gi'en, the Macdonalds might 
attempt to escape to the hilJs , and he reported the result 
of his obseri ations to Hamilton 
Hamilton fixed fiie o’clock m the morning of the 
thirteenth of February for Uie deed He hoped that, 
before that time, be should reach Glencoe inth four 
hundred men, and should hale stopped nil the earths in 
which the old fox and his two cubs, — so Mac Ian and 
his sons were nicknamed by the murderers, — could take 
refuge But at file precisely, whether Jlanulton had 
armed or not, Glenljon was to fall on, and to slay eieij' 
Macdonald under se' entj 

The night was rough Hamilton and his troops made 
slow progress, and were long after their tune HTuIe 
tliey were contending witli the tiind and snow, Glenlj on 
was suppuig and playing at cards with those whom he 
meant to butcher before daybreak He and Lieutenant 
Lindsay had engaged tbemsehes to dine with the old 
f hief on the morrow 

Late in the ci ening a vague suspicion that some evil 
was intended crossed the mmd of the Clneri eldest son 
The soldiers were evidently m a restless state . and some 
of them uttered strange exclaniations Two men, it is 
said, were oserheard whispering ‘I do not lAe this 
job,’ one of them muttered - ‘ I should be glad to fight 
the Macdonalds But to kill men in their beds’ — 
’IVe must do as we are bid,’ answered another voice 
* If there is anything wrong, our officers must answer for 

AlexandrrJ the Chiefs sccoml son 
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it.' John Mncdonnid was so uneasy that, soon after 
midnight, he vrent to Glenljon’s quarters Glenlyon 
and his men were all up, and seemed to be getting their 
arms ready for action John, mucli alarmed, asked wliat 
these preparations meant GlenKon was profuse of 
frieridlj assurances ‘ Some of Glengarry’s people have 
been harrjing the country We are getting read) to 
march agamst them You are quite safe Do ) ou think 
that, if you were m anj danger, I should not have given 
a hint to your brother Sandy and his w ife ? ’ John’s 
suspicions were quieted lie returned to his house, and 
lay down to rest 

It was fuc in the momuig Hamilton and his men 
were still some miles off, and the asenues which they 
were to base secured were open But the orders which 
Glontion had rccened were precise , and he began to 
e\ecute them at the little village where he was lumselt 
quartered Ills host Invcrnggen and nme oilier JIao' 
clonalds w ere dragged out of their beds, bound hand and 
foot, and murdered A boy tw eh e years old clung round 
the Captain’s legs, and begged hard for hfc He would 
do an) thing he would go anywhere he would follow 
Gleul>on round the world Even G1 only on, it is said, 
show cd signs of relenting, but a ruffian named Drununond 
shot the child dead 

At Auchnaion the tacksman Auchintnater was tip 
early that morning, and was sitting with eight of his 
family round the fire, when a volley of musketrj' latcl 
him and seven of his companions dead ot djing on the 
floor Ills brother, vvlio alone had escaped unhurt, 
called to Serjeant Barbour, who commanded the slayers, 
and asked os a fav our to be allow ed to die in the open 
air ‘ IVelf,' said the serjeant, ‘ I will do you that favour 
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for the sake of your meat which I liave eaten.’ The 
mountaineer, bold, athletic, and favoured by the dark- 
ness, came forth, rushed on the soldiers who were about 
to level their pieces at him, flung his plaid over their 
faces, and was gone in a moment. 

Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door of the 
old Chief and had asked for admission in friendly 
language. The door was opened. Mac Ian, while 
putting on his clothes and calling to his servants to 
bring some refreslunent for his ^■isitors, was shot througli 
the head. Two of his attendants were slain with him. 
His wife was already up and dressed m such finerj' as 
the princesses of the rude Higlfland glens were accustomed 
to wear. The assassins pulled off her clothes and trinkets. 
Tlie rings wei-e not easily taken from her fingers : but 
a soldier tore them away ndth his teeth. She died on 
the following day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this great crime is to 
be ascribed, had planned it with consununate ability : 
but the execution was complete in notlimg but hi guilt 
and infamy. A succession of blunders saved three- 
fourths of the Glencoe men from the fate of their Chief. 
All the moral qualities wiiich fit men to bear a part in 
a massacre Hamilton and Glenl.von possessed in perfec- 
tion. But neither seems to have had much professional 
skill. Hamilton had arranged his plan without making 
allowance for bad weather, and this at a season when, 
hi the Highlands, the weather was very likely to be bad. 
The consequence was that the fox earths, as he called 
them, were not stopped in time. Glenlyon and his men 
committed the error of despatching their hosts witli 
firearms instead of using the cold steel. The peal and 
flash of gun after gun gave notice, from three different 
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parts of the \ alley at once, that murder was doing 
From rdtj cottages the half naked pc-isantrj' fled under 
co\er of the night to the recesses of their pathless glen 
E\en the sons of Jfac Inn, who had liccn especial ij 
marked out for destruction, contrn ed to escape Thej 
were roused from sleep by faithful sersants John, who, 
b\ the death of Im father, had become the |>atnareh of 
tfje tribe, quitted his dwelling just ns twent5' soldier; 
with foed has onets marehed up to it It was broad daj 
long before Hamilton nm\ed He found the work not 
es en half performed About thirtj corpses lay w allow mg 
in blood on the dimuhiHs before the doors One or two 
women were seen among the number, and a set more 
Icarful and piteous sight, a little hand, which had lieeti 
lopped in the tumult of the butehcrj from some infant 
One aged Macdonald was found ah\c He was probably 
too infirm to flj, and, as he was abuse se\ent\, was not 
included in the Orders under which Glenlyon had acted 
Hamilton murdered the old man m cold blood Tlie 
deserted hamlets were then set on fire, ar.d tlie troops 
departed, dnnng awav w ith them manj sheep and goats, 
nine hundred kine, and two hundred of the small shaggj' 
ponies of the Highlands 

It is said, and maj but loo easily be behes ed, that the 
sufferings of the fugitises were terrible How many old 
men, how many women with babes in their arms, sank 
down and slept their last sleep in the snow ; how many, 
Jianng crawled, spent with toil and hunger, info nooks 
among the precipices, died m those dark holes, and were 
picked to the bone bj the mountain rasens, can neser 
be known But it is probable that those who perished 
by cold, weariness, and want were not less numerous 
than those who were slain b> the assassins IVhen the 
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troops had retired, the IMacdonalds crept out of the 
caverns of Giencoe, ventured back to the spot where 
the huts had formerh'- stood, collected the scorched 
corpses from among the smoking mins, and performed 
some rude rites of sepulture. Tlie tradition runs that 
the hereditary bard of the tribe took Ins seat on a rock 
wliich overhung tlie place of slaughter, and poured forth 
a long lament over liis murdered brethren and his desolate 
home. Eighty years later that sad dirge was still re- 
peated bj^ the population of the valley. 

Lord JEvcAunw, Ilislory of England. 


GLENCOE 

‘ 0 TELL me. Harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wajnvard notes of wail and woe. 

Far domi the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 

Sa}', harp'st thou to the mists that fly. 

Or to the dun-deer glancing by. 

Or to the eagle that from high 

Screanrs choms to thy minstrelsy ? ’ — 

‘ No, not to these, for they have rest, — 

The mist -wreath has the mountain-crest, 

The stag his lair, the eme her nest. 

Abode of lone security. 

But those for whom I pour the lay, 

Not wild-wood deep, nor mountain grey. 

Not this deep dell, that shrouds from day. 
Could screen from treach’rous cruelty. 

‘ Their flag was furl’d, and mute their drum. 
The very household dogs were dmnb, 
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He therefore long observed tlie contest between the 
English factions attentive!}', but without feeling a strong 
predilection for either side. Nor in truth did he ever, to 
the end of his life, become either a Whig or a Tory. He 
wanted that which is the eommon grormdwork of both 
characters : for he never became an Englishman. He 
saved England, it is true ; but he never lo^'ed her ; and 
he never obtained her love. To him she was always a 
land of exile, visited with reluctance and quitted with 
delight. Even when he rendered to her those sendees 
of which, at this day, we feel the happy effects, her 
welfare was not his chief object. Whatever patriotic 
feeling he had was for Holland. There was the stately 
tomb where slept the great politician whose blood, 
whose name, whose temperament, and whose genius he 
had inlierited. There the very sound of his title was a 
spell which had, through three generations, called forth 
the affectionate enthusiasm of boors and artisans. Tire 
Dutch language was the language of his nursery. Among 
the Dutch gentry he had chosen his early friends. The 
amusements, the architecture, the landscape of his 
native country, had taken hold on his heart. To her he 
turned with constant fondness from a prouder and 
fairer rival. In the gallery of Whitehall he pined for 
the familiar House in the Wood at the Hague, and never 
was so happy as when he could quit the magnificence of 
Windsor for his far humbler seat at Loo. During his 
splendid banishment it was his consolation to create 
tlic gre.it politician] William the Silent. 
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round him, b\ building, pKntmg, and st^cne 

■uhich remind Inm ol Ibe lormal pdcs of red bnck, 

of tbe Ion" canals, and of the syinnietncal flowerbeds 
amon" winch his eaxK hfc had been passed* Yet cstn 
his affection for the land of hts birth was siil>ordinate 
to another foehn" winch carls became supreme m his 
soul, winch mrsed itself with all his passions, which 
mipclled hun to marsellous cnttrpnscs, which supported 
him when sinhmg under morlification, pain, sichncss, 
and sorrow, which towards the close of Ins career, seemed 
durin" a short time to Isnjuish, but which soon brobe 
forth again fiercer thin eier, and continued to animate 
Inm even while the prajer for the departing was read at 
hts bedside Tint feeling was enmity to France, and to 
the magwificcpt King who, in more than one sense, 
represented France, and who to sirt-uts and acconiphsh- 
nients emin«itl> French joined in large measure that 
unquiet, unscrupulous, and vainglorious ambition whtih 
has repcatedls drawn on Fmncc the resentment of 
Europe 

l*oaD Mach l.ai Jlistory of Kng/'ind 


tHARACTER OF iLbREBOROFCII 

Olh chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only 
the Frenchincn. worshipped almost, had this of the 
godliLe m him, that he svas impassible before iictory, 
before danger, before defeat Before the greatest 
obstacle or the most trivial cereniony , before a hundred 
thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered 
at the door of his burning hoi el , before a carouse of 
drunken German lords, or n monarch’s court, or a collage- 
table, where his plans were laid, or an enemy s battei^'. 
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vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses round 
about liim ; — ^lie was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. 
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stan'ing sentinel’s tliree farthings ; or (when he was 
young) a kiss from a woman, and the gold chain off her 
neck, taking all he could from woman or man, and 
having, as I have said, this of the godlike in him, that 
he could see a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the 
sanre amount of sjunpathy for either. Xot that he had 
no team : he could always order up this reserve at the 
proper moment to battle ; he could draw upon tears or 
smiles alike, and whenever need was for using this cheap 
coin. He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would 
flatter a minister or a monarch ; be haughty, be humble, 
threaten, repent, weep, grasp j'our hand, or stab \-ou 
whenever he saw occasion). — But yet those of the array, 
who knew liim best and had suffered most from him, 
admired liim most of all : and as he rode along the lines 
to battle or galloped up in tlie nick of time to a battalion 
reeling from before the enemy's charge or shot, the famt- 
ing men and oflicci's got new courage as they saw the 
splendid cahn of his face, and felt that his will made 
them irresistible. 

W. 31. TuACimR-vY. Esmond. 


ilLlIlLBOROUGH'S CH-\RACTER AXD ACHIE^^- 
.MEXT 

It is impossible to quit this subject without a few words 
on the great man who reeved for England tlie ancient 
glory of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the greatest, in 
the Duke of Welluigton’s words, who ever appeared at 

see a hero perish, etc.] 

“ sees ^vith equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall." 

Pope, Essay on Man. 
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the head of a Bntish Anny There are certain passages 
m Jus life which make it difficult sometimes to withhold 
from him hard names ; hut allowance should be made for 
one wlio was bom in revolution, nurtured in a court of 
corruption, and matured in fresh revolution 'VYeThnston 
himself admitted that he nes er iinderstocMl the diameters 
of that period, nor exercised due chanty towards them, 
till he had 6b«erved the effects of the French. RevolutioTi 
on the minds and consciences of French statesmen and 
marshals JLjrlboroui|h’s fall was brought about bv a 
faction, and lus fame has remained ever smee » prey to 
the tender mercies of a faction But the prejudices of a 
partisan are but a sorry standard for the measure of 
one whose transcendent abilitjf as a general, a statesman, 
a diplomatist, and an adrrmistrator, guided not only 
England but Europe tluough the War of the Spanish 
Succession, apd clehs ered them safe for a whole genera* 
tion from the craft and the ambition of France 
Regarding turn as a general, bis fame is assured as one 
of the great captau s of all time , and it would not 
become a cirihan lo add a word to the eulogr of great 
soldiers who alone can comprehend the full measure of 
his greatness Yet one or two small points are n orthy 
of attention over and abore the reforms, alreadi 
enumerated, which were introduced bj” him in all three 
arms of the sen ice First, and perhaps most important, 
is the blow struck br tfarfborough against the whole 
ssstem, so much favoured bj the French, of passive 
campaigns Jt was not, thanks to Dutch deputies and 
German pnncelets, as effective as it should has e been, 
but it still marked a step forward in tlie art of war It 
must never be forgotten that n e possess only the wreck 
of many oj 'Marlborough’s finest combinations, shattered. 
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jii'.l as they m-rc entering port, against the rocks of 
Dutch siiipklity and German conceit. Xext, there is a 
great deal said and written in these daj's about night- 
marches and the future that lies before them. It is well 
to glance also at the past that they h.avc behind them, 
and to mark with what frequency, with what consummate 
skill, and with what unvarying success they were em- 
ployed under far greater th.an modem diflicullics by 
Marlborough. 

Xe.xt let it he ob.scr\‘cd how thoroughly he imdcrsfood 
the British soldier. lie took care to feed him well, to 
pay him rcgidarly, to give him plenty of work, and to 
keep him under the strictest tiisciplinc ; and with all 
this he cherished a genial feeling for the men, which 
showed itself not only in strict injunctions to watch over 
their comfort, but in acts of personal kindness kindly 
bestowed. The magic of his personality made itself fell 
among his men far beyond the scope of nrcrc militarj' 
duty. Ilis soldiers, as the Recruiting Acts can testify, 
were for the most part the scum of the nation. Yet they 
not only marched .and fought with a steadiness beyond 
all praise, but actually became reformed characters and 
left the aiTuy sober, self-respecting men. Marlborough, 
despite his lapses into treacliery as a politician, was a 
man of peculiar sensitiveness and delicacy. He h.ad a 
profound distaste for licentiousness either in language or 
in .action, and he contrived to instil a like distaste into 
Ins anny. His force did not swear terribly in Flanders, 
ns King William’s had before it, and, .although the annual 
supply of recruits l)rought with it necessarily an annual 
infusion of crime, yet the moral tone of the army was 
singularl}- high. ^larlhorough's nature was not of llie 
hard, unbending temper of ^Vellington's. The Iron Duke 
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had a heart so steeled by strong sense, duty, and dis- 
cipline that It but rareb' souglit relief in a burst of 
passionate emotion Slarlborough «as cast in a seiy 
different mould lie too, like Wellington, was endowed 
w ith a strong common sense that m itself amounted to 
genius, and posscssetl in the most trying moments a 
serenity and calm that was almost miraculous But 
there was no coldness m his serenity, nothing impassne 
in his calm He was sensitiv-e to a fault , and though 
his temper might remain unchangeably sweet and his 
speech unalterably placid and courteous, his face would 
betray the anvietj and worrj' which his tongue had 
pow er to conceal With such a temperament there was 
a bond of humanity between hun and his men that was 
lackmg in Wellington Great as ‘Wellington was, tlic 
Iron Duke's amv\ could ne\er ha\ e nicknamed him the 
Old Corporal 

The epithet Corporal suggests comparison with the 
Little Corporal, who perfomied such man els with the 
French Army Undoubtedlj the name was in both 
cases a mark of the boundless confidence and demotion 
which the two men could e\oke from their troops, and 
w hich thei could turn to such splendid account in their 
operations 'Marlborough coulil make behe\e that he 
was intending to throw away hts entire army, and yet 
be sure of its loj alt\ , Napoleon could throw aw ay w hole 
hosts, desert them, and still command the unaltereil 
trust of a new les") In both the personal fascination 
was an extraordmarv power, but here the resemblance 
ends Napoleon, for all his theatrical tricks, had no 
heart nor tenderness in him, and could not bear the 
mtovication of success Marlborough nes er suffered 
triumph to turn his head, to diminish his generosity 
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(At the execution ol a smua^ler named VTilion, Captain Fortcoui 
had ordered the Edinburgh Citv Guard to fire on the crowd, 
for which he iras condemned to death Eut a reprnrve came 
down from Lrondon TIus so inruruted the Edinburgh mob 
that the> buriit into the Tolbooth where he laj ] 

TirE unliappv object of tins remarkable disturbance Lad 
been tint daj delivered from the apprehension of pubbe 
execution, and his joy was the greater, as he liad some 
reason to question vi hether Government w ould hat e run 
the risk of unpopularity by interfering in his fat our, 
after he had been legally conneted by the \ erdiet of a 
jury of a crime so tery obtiovious Relieved from this 
doubtful state of mtnd, his heart was merrj' within him, 
and he thought, m the emphatic words of Scripture on 
a similar occasion, that surelj the bitterness of death 
w as past Someofhis friends, hovrev er, who had watched 
the manner and behaviour of the crowd when were 
made acquainted with the reprieve, were of a different 
opinion Thej augured, from the unusual sternness and 
silence with w Inch they bore their disappointment, that 
the populace nourished some scheme of sudden and 
desperate vengeance , and thej advised Porteous to lose 
no time in petitioning the proper authorities, that he 
might be coni ej ed to the Castle under a sufTicieut guard, 
to remam there in security until Ins ultimate fate should 
be determined Habituated, however, b3' his ofTice, to 
overawe the rabble of the citj, Porteous could not 
suspect them of an attempt so audacious as to storm a 
strong and defensible prison . and, despising the adnee 
by which he might hare been saved, he spent the after- 
noon of the ei entfiil daj- in gii mg an entertainment to 




wine, and high in mistimed and ill-grounded confidence, 
and, alas ! ^^th all his sins full blomi, when the first 
distant shouts of the rioters mingled with the song of 
merriment and intemperance. The hurried call of the 
jailer to the guests, requiring them instantly to depart, 
and his yet more hasty intimation that a dreadful and 
determined mob had possessed themselves of the city 
gates and Guard-house, were the first exjdanation of 
these fearful clamours. 
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Port eons might, however, have eluded the fury from 
which the force of authority could not protect him, liad 
he thought of slipping on some disguise and leav ing the 
prison along with his guests It is probable that the 
jailer might have connived nt his escape, or even that, 
m the hurry of this ahinnmg contmgency, he might not 
hav e obsen ed it But Porteous and his friends alike 
wanted presence of mind to suggest or execute such a 
plan of escape The latter hastily fled from the place 
where their own safetj seemed compromised, and the 
former, in a state resembling stupefaction, awaited vn 
his apartment the termination of the enterprise of the 
rioters The cessation of the clang of the instruments 
with vvhicli they liad at first attempted to force the door, 
gave him momentaJy relief The flattenng hopes that 
the military had marched into the city, cither from the 
Castle or from the suburbs, and tliat the rioters vvere 
intimidated and dispersing, were soon deslroj ed hy 
broad and glaring light of the flames, which, illuminating 
through the grated window ev ety comer of his apartment, 
plamly showed that the mob, determined on their fatal 
purpose, had adopted a means of forcing entrance 
equally desperate and certain 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupefied 
and astonished object of popular hatred the possibility 
of concealment or escape To msh to the chimney, to 
ascend it at the risk of suftocntion, were the only means 
which seem to have occurred to him , but liis progress 
was speedily stopped bj one of those iron grabngs, which 
are, for the sake of security, usually placed across the 
V ents of buildings designed for imprisonment The bars, 
however, which impeded his further progress, served to 
support him in the situation which he had gamed, and 
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he sci7X‘<I them with tlic tcniicious "rasp of otic m-Iio 
esteemed himself elin"in" to Ins lust hojic of existence. 
Tlic lurid li"ht, M'hicli htul lillcd the niwrtmcnl, loxs'cred 
nnd dicxl aw.ny ; the .sound of shouLs was heard within 
the walls, nnd on the narrow and windiii" stair, which, 
eased within one of the turrets, ".nvc access to the upper 
apartments of the. prison. The huzza of the rioters wtis 
answered hy a shotil wild :ind desperate ns their own, 
the cry, namtdy, of the imprisoned felons, who, expect iii" 
to he liberated in the "cneral confusion, welcomed the 
mob as their deliverers. By some of tlicsc, llie ajiartment 
of Porlcons was pointixl out to his enemies. The ohstaelc 
of tlic lock and bolt.s was soon overcome, and from his 
hidin"*plncc tlie unfortunate man lieard his enemies 
search everx’ corner of the apartment, with oaths and 
maledictions, which would hut shock the render if we 
rcconlcd them, hut which scn’cd to prove, eoiild it have 
admitted of rlonht, the settled purpose of soul with 
which they sought his dcstnietion. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion nnd 
scnitiny as that which Porteous had chosen, could not 
long screen him from detection. lie was dragged from his 
lurkinir-placc, with a violence which seemed to argue an 
intention to put him to death on the spot. More than one 
weajKin was directed towanls iiim, when one of the rioters, 
the same whose female disguise had been particularly 
noticed by Butler, interfered in an authoritative tone. 

‘ Arc ye mad ? ' he said, ‘ or would ye cx-cculc an act of 
justice as if it were a crime and a cruelty ? Tliis sacrifice 
will lose half its savour if we do not offer it at the very 
horns of the altar. Vi'c will have him die where a murderer 
should die, on the common gibbet — We will have him die 
where he spilled the blood of so many innocents ! ’ 
s.n.n. c 
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A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and 
the crj', ‘ To the gallows with the -murderer ' — ^To the 
Grassmarket with him * ’ echoed on all hands 

‘ Let no man hurt him,’ continued the speaker ; ' let 
him make his peace with God, if he can ; we will not till 
both his soul and body,’ 

* "IkTiat time did he gis e better folk for preparing their 
account ’ ’ answered ses eial voices ‘ Let us mete to 
him with the same measure he measured to them.’ 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the 
temper of those he addressed, a temper rather stubborn 
than impetuous, sedate though ferocious, and desirous of 
colouring their cruel and revengeful action with a show 
of justice and moderation 

The tumult n as non transferred from the mside to the 
outside of the Tolbooth The mob had brought their 
destined victim forth, and were about to conduct him 
to the common place of evecution, w hich they had fixed 
as the scene of his death The leader, whom they dis- 
tinguished by the name of JIadge IVildfirc, had been 
summoned to assist at the procession by tlie impatient 
shouts of his confederates 

‘ I will ensure sou fisc hundred pounds,’ said the 
imliappv man, grasping ildfire's hand, — ‘ five hundred 
pounds for to sai e my hfe * 

The other answered in the same tmdertone, and 
returning his grasp with one equally convulsive, * Fire 
hundredweight of corned gold should not sase you^ — 
Remember W lison ' ’ 

They had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on 
his nightgown and slippers, as he had thrown off his coat 
and shoes, m order to facilitate his attempted escape up 
the chimney In this garb he was now mounted on the 
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hands of two of Uie riolors, elasjied together, so jis to 
fomi wlint is called in Scotland, ‘ The Kinir's CushioiJ.’ 

The procession now moved fonvnrd with a slow and 
dctemn'ned pace- It was cnli"htcned hy many blazing 
links and torches ; for the actors of this work were so 
far from affecting any secrcc3' on the occasion, that they 
seemed even to court observation, I'iicir princijjal 
leaders kept elosc to the pei-son of the prisoner, wliose 
jiallid j’ct stubborn features were seen distinctK’ b_v the 
torchlight as his jicrson was raised considcrabl\- above 
the concourse wliich thronged around him. Tliose wljo 
bore swords, muskets, and batllc-iixes, marched on each 
side, as if forming a regular guard to the j)roeession. 
Tlie windows, as Ihej' went along, were filled witli the 
inhabitants, wliosc slumbers bad been broken by this 
unusual disturbance. Some of the spectators muttered 
accents of encouragement : hut in general they were so 
much appalled bj' a sight so strange and audacious, that 
they looked on with a sort of stupefied astonishment. 
No one offered, bj- act or word, the slightest interruption. 

The rioters, on their p.art, continued to act with the 
same air of deliberate confidence and sccurit \' whicli lind 
marked all their proceedings. When the object of their 
resentment dropped one of his slippers, thc\' slopped, 
sought for it, and replaced it upon his foot with great 
deliberation.* .-is tlicy descended tlic Bow towards tlie 
fatal spot where thej- designed to complete their purpose, 
it was suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
readiness. For this purpose the booth of a man who 
dealt in cordage was forced open, a coil of rope fit for 

^ Tins little incident, clinnictcrislic of the extreme composure 
of this cxtmordiniirj' mob, was witnessed hy a Indy, who, dis- 
turbed like otliers from her slumbers, had gone to the window. 
It was told to the nullior by the Indy’s daughter. 
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their purpose was selected to sen e as a lialter, and the 
dealer next mornin" found that a guinea had been left 
on hts counter jn excliange, so anxious were the per 
]ietrators of this daring action to shm\ that thej ntedu 
tated not the slightest uTong or infraction of law, 
excepting so far as Port ecus was himself conecmed 
Leading, OT carrying alongwiththem in this deterniined 
and regular manner, the object of their s engeance, they 
at length reached the place of common exccutior, the 
scene of his crime and destined spot of his sufferings 
Several of the rioters (if they should not rather be 
described as conspirators) endeas cured to temose the 
stone Avhich filled up the socket in which the end of the 
fatal tree was sunk when it was erected for its fatal 
puriiose , others sought for the means of constructing a 
teinjjorarj gibbet, the pHoe in which the gallows itself 
was deposited being reported too secure to be forced, 
without much loss of time Butler endeavoured to avail 
Iiimself of the delay afforded bj' these circumstances, 
to turn the people from their desperate design * For 
God s sake,’ he exclaimed, ‘ remember it is the image of 
VOUT Creator which you are about to deface m the person 
ot this unfortunate man ' Wretched as he is, and wicked 
as lie niav be he has a share m ev^ery promise of Scripture, 
and 50U cannot destroy him m impenitence withcfut 
blotting his name from the Book of Life Do not destru> 
soul and bods , giv e time for preparation ’ 

* What time had thej,’ returned a stern voice, ‘ whom 
lie murdered on this verv spot ? The lavvs both of Godv 
and man call for lus death ’ 

‘ Butwhat.mv friends,’ insisted Butler, wutli a generous 
disregard to lus own safety — what hath constituted you 
his judges ? ’ 
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‘ We are not his judges,’ replied the same person ; ‘ lie 
lias been already judged and condemned by lawful 
autho^it^^ We are tliose whom Heaven, and our right- 
eous anger, have stirred up to execute judgement, when 
a corrupt Go%'enuuent would have protected a murderer.' 

‘ I am none,' said the unfortunate Porteous : ‘ that 
which you charge upon me fell out in self-defence, in the 
lawful exercise of m3’ dut}'.’ 

‘ Awav witlr him — awav with him ! ' was the garcral 
CT}’. ‘ Wh}’ do 3’ou trifle awa3' time in making a gallows ? 
— ^that ds'ester's pole is good enough for the homicide.' 

Tlie unhapp}- man was forced to his fate with remoi-sc- 
less rapidit}’. Butler, separated from him by the press, 
escaped the last horrors of his struggles. Unnoticed b}- 
those who had hitherto detained him as a prisoner, he 
fled from tlie fatal spot without much caring in what 
direction his course la}’. A loud shout proclaimed the 
stern delight with which the agents of this deed regarded 
its completion. Butler, then at the opening into the low 
street called the Cowgate, cast back a terrified glance, 
and, b\' the red and dusk}’ light of the torches, he could 
discern a figure wavering and struggling as it hung 
suspended above the heads of the multitude, and could 
even observe men striking at it nith their Lochaber-axes 
and partisans. The sight was of a nature to double his 
horror, and to add wings to his flight. 

SiK W-VLTcn Scott. The Heart of Midlothian. 
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Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls 
were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow 
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to admit the gums, the hattlements too low to protect the 
soldiers The little garrison had been greatly reduced 
by casualties It now eonsisted of a liundred and twentj 
Europeans and two hundred sepoj s Only four officers 
were left ^ the stock of provisions was scanty ; and the 
commander, w ho had to conduct the defence tinder 
circumstances so discouraging, was a 5 oung man of 
fis e-and-twenlv, who had been bred a book-keeper 

Durmg fiftv dai s the siege went on Durmg fifty dat s 
the j oumg oaptaui maintained the defence, wuth i 
firmness, tigilance, and abilitj, which would have done 
honour to the oldest marsh tl in Europe The breach, 
how et er, increased daj bj dnj The garrison b^an to 
feel tlie pressure of hunger Under such circumstances, 
an\ troops so scantily protided wnth officers might have 
been expected to show signs of insubordination ; and 
the danger was peculiarly great in a force composetl of 
men differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion But the 
de\ otion of the little band to its chief surpassed anything 
tliat is related of the Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the 
Old Guard of Xapoleon The sepoys came to Chre, not 
to complain of their scantj fare, but to propose that all 
the gram should be gu en to the Europeans, who requiretl 
more nourishment than the natn es of Asia Tlie tliiii 
gruel, they said, which was stramcfl away from the rice, 
would suflice for themselaes llistorj contains no more 
touching instance of mihtarj fidelity, or of the mfluence 
of a commanding mmd 

An attempt made b\ tlie goverimicnt of lifadras to 
reheie the pLice had failetl. But there was hope from 
another quarter A body of six thousand JIalirattas 
half soldiers, Jialf robliets, under the command of a chief 
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named Morari Row, had been lured to assist Mahommed 
Ali ; but thinking the French power irresistible, and the 
triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto 
remained inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic. The 



fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from their 
torpor. Jlorari Row declared that he had never before 
believed that Englishmen could light, but that he would 
willingly help them since he saw that they had spirit to 
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help themseh cs Rajah Sahib learned that the Slahrattas 
were in motion It i^as necessary for him to be expedi- 
tious He first tried negotiation He offered large bribes 
to Clive, uhich rrere rejected i\ith scorn He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, he isould in- 
stantly storm the fort, and put esety man m it to the 
sword Cine told him m replv, with characteristic 
haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, that his 
army was a rabble, and that he would do well to think 
twice before he sent such poltroons into a breach 
defended by English soldiers 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort The day 
w as well suited to a bold military enterprise It was the 
great Mahommedan festiaal which js sacred to the 
memorj of Hosein, the son of Ah The liistorj' of Islam 
contains nothing more touching than the esent which 
ga\ e rise to that solemnit} The mournful legend relates 
how the chief of the Fatumtes, when all tus brave 
followers had Y^rishrd round bun, drank bis latest 
draught of w ater, and uttered his latest praj er, how the 
assassins earned his head m triumph, how the tyrant 
smote the lifeless bps with his staff, and how a few old 
men recollected with tears that they had seen those hps 
pressed to the Ups of the Prophet of God After the 
lapse of near twehe centuries, the recurrence of this 
solemn season exertes the fiercest and saddest emotions 
in the bosoms of the dcsout Moslems of India. Thej* 
work themseh cs up to such agonies of rage and lamenta- 
tion that some, it is said, hay e giy en up the ghost from 
the mere effect of mental excitement They heher e that 
whoeyer, durmg this festival, falls m arms against the 
infidels, atones bj his deatli for all the sms of bis life:, 
and passes at once to the garden of the Houris It was 
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at this time that Rajah Saliib deteimined to assault 
Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the 
effect of religious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with 
enthusiasm, drunk rvith bang, rushed fm-iously to the 
attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, 
had made his arrangements, and, exliausted by fatigue, 
'"had thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by 
the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, drhnng before them elepliants rvliose foreheads 
were armed with iron plates. It was expected that the 
gates would yield to the shock of these lir-ing battering- 
rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt the English 
musket-balls than they turned round, and rushed 
furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had 
urged them forward. A raft was launched on the water 
which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiring that 
his gunners at that post did not xmderstand their business, 
took the management of a piece of artUlerj' himself, and 
cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was 
dry the. assailants mounted with great boldness; but 
the)^ were received with a fire so heavj- and so well 
directed, that it soon quelled the courage even of 
fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the 
English kejrt the front ranks supplied with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and everj' shot told on 
the living mass below. After tluree desperate onsets, 
the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

Tlie struggle lasted about an hour. Four lumdred of 
the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six 
men. The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for 
a renewal of the attack. But when the day broke, the 
enemy were no more to be seen. They had retired. 
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leaving to the English several guns and a large quantity 
amimnution 

Loro HLvcvui-ay, hord CUve 


WOLFE AT QUEBEC 

For full tw o hours the procession of boats, borne on the 
current, steered silently down the St Lawrence Tlie 
stars « ere v isible, but the night was moonless and 
sufficiently dark The General was m one of tlie foremost 
boats, and near him was a 3’oung midshipman, John 
Robison, afterwards professor of natural philosophy m 
the Umversvtj of Edinburgh He used to tdl m his later 
life how Wolfe, w ith a low voice, repeated Gray’s ‘ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard ’ to tlie officers about bun. 
Frobablj it was to relieve the intense strain of his 
thoughts Among the rest was tlie v erse which his owm 
fate was soon to illustrate — 

Tlic piths of glory lead but to the grave 
‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, as liis recital ended, * I would 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec’ 
None w ere there to tell him that the hero is greater than 
the poet 

As they neared their deslmation, the tide bore them 
m towards the shore, and the mighty wall of rock and 
forest towered in darkness on their left The dead 
stillness was suddenly broken by the sharp Qwi trie ? of 
a French sentry, invisible in tlie thick gloom Frw^ce ' 
answered a Highland officer of Fiaser’s legunent from 
one of the boats of the light infantry He had serv ed in 
IlollaxLd, and spoke Ficrieh SluenUy 
A quel regiment ? 

lie la lietne^ replied the Highlander He knew that 
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a part of that corps rvas w-itli Bougain^-ille. The sentrj’-, 
expecting the convoy of provisions, vas satisfied, and 
did not ask for tlie password. 

Soon after, tlie foremost boats were passing tlie heights 
of Samos, when another sentra’ challenged them, and 
they could see him through the darkness running domi 
to the edge of the water, witliin range of a pistol-shot. 
In answer to his questions, the same officer replied, in 
French : ‘ Provision-boats. Don't make a noise ; the 
English will hear us.’ In fact, the sloop-of-war Hunier 
was anchored in the stream not far off. Tliis time, again, 
the sentr}' let them pass. In a few moments they rounded 
the headland above the .-Vnse du Foulon. There was no 
sentn’ there. The strong current swept the boats of the 
light infantrj' a little below the intended landing-place. 
They disembarked on a narrow strand at the foot of 
heights as steep as a hill covered with trees can be. The 
twentx'-four volunteers led the way, climbing ufth what 
silence they might, closely followed by a much larger 
body. fVhen they reached the top they saw in the dim 
light a cluster of tents at a short distance, and immedi- 
ately made a dash at them. Vergor leaped from bed and 
tried to run off, but was shot in the heel and captured. 
His men, taken by surprise, made little resistance. One 
or two were caught, and the rest fled. 

The main body of troops waited in their boats by the 
edge of tlie strand. The heights near by were cleft by 
a great ravine choked with forest trees ; and in its depths 
ran a little brook called Buisseau St-Denis, wliicli, 
swollen by the late rains, fell plashing in the stillness 
over a rock. Other than tliis no sound could reach the 
strained ear of Wolfe but the gurgle of the tide and the 
cautious climbing of his advance-parties as they moimted 
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and rode tinther ■« ith Johnstone As they ad\ anced, 
tlie coiinfry behind the to^n opened more and more 
upon their sight , till at length, when opposite Vaudreud’s 
house, they saw across the St. Charles, some two miles 
away, the red Tanks of British soldiers oti the heights 
beyond 

‘ This IS a serious business,’ ^fontcalm said ; and sent 
off Johnstone at full gallop to brmg up the troops from 
the centre and left of the tamp Those of the right w'ere 
in motion already, doubtless b\ the Governor’s order 
^'audreul1 came out of the house Montcalm stopped for 
a few words with him , then set spurs to bis horse, and 
rode o\er tlie bridge of the St Charles to the scene of 
danger He rode w ith a fixed look, uttering not a wort! 

It was towards ten o’clock when, from the high ground 
on the right of the line, 'Wolfe saw that the crisis was 
near The French on the ridge had formed themseh es 
into three bodies, regulars m the centre, regulars and 
Canadians on right and left Two field-pieces, which 
had been dragged up the heights at .tnse du Foulon, 
fired on them with grape-shot, and the troops, risuig 
from the ground, prepared to receii e them In a few 
moments more they were m motion They came on 
rapidh , uttering loud shouts, and firmg as soon as thej 
w ere w ithui range Their ranks, ill ordered at the best, 
were further confused by a number of Canadians who had 
been mixed among the regulars, and who, after hastily 
firing, threw themselves on the ground to reload The 
British ad\ anced a few rods , then halted and stood 
still When the French w ere within forty paces the word 
of command rang out, and a crash of musketiy answered 
all along the line The \ olley w as delivered w ith remark- 
able precision In the battalions of the centre, which 
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had suffered least from the enemy’s bullets, the simul- 
taneous explosion was afterwards said h}’- French 
officers to have sounded like a cannon-shot. Another 
voile}’’ followed, and then a fiurious clattering fire that 
lasted but a minute or two. Wffien the smoke rose, a 
miserable sight was revealed ; the ground cumbered 
■nith dead and wounded, the advancing masses stopped 
short and turned into a frantic mob, shouting, cursing, 
gesticulating. Tlie order was given to charge. Tlren 
over tlie field rose the British cheer, mixed with the fierce 
yell of tlie Highland slogan. Some of the corps pushed 
forward ■with the ba}’onet ; some advanced firing. The 
clansmen drew their broadswords and dashed on, keen 
and swift as bloodliounds. At the English right, though 
the attacking column was broken to pieces, a fire was 
still kept up, chiefl}', it seems, by sharpshooters from 
the bushes and cornfields, where they had lain for an 
hour or more. Here Wolfe himself led the chaige, at 
the head of the Louisbourg grenadiers. A shot shattered 
his urist. He wrapped his handkerchief about it and 
kept on. Another shot struck him, and he still advanced, 
when a third lodged in his breast. He staggered, and 
sat on the ground. Lieutenant Bro'wn, of the grenadiers, 
one Henderson, a volunteer in the same company, and 
a private soldier, aided by an officer of artiUery who ran 
to join them, carried liira in their arms to the rear. He 
begged them to lay him down. They did so, and asked 
if he would have a surgeon. ‘ There’s no i^eed,’ he 
answered ; ‘ it’s all over with me.’ A moment after, 
one of them cried out : ‘ They nm ; see how they run ! ’ 

‘ "Who run ? ’ Wolfe demanded, like a man roused from 
sleep. ‘ The enemy, sir. Egad, they give way every- 
where ! ’ ‘ Go, one of you, to Colonel Burton,’ returned 
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the dj mg matt , ‘ tell him to march ^Vebb’s regiment 
dQvm to Charles Ri\ er, to cut off their retreat from the 
bridge ’ Then, turning on his side, he murmured, 
‘ Non , God be praised, I w ill die in peace • ’ and m a 
few moments his gallant soul had fled . 

In the night of humiliation when Vaudreuil abandoned 
Quebec, Jlontcalm was breatbmg his last svithm its 
walls lyhen he was brought wounded from the field, 
he w as placed in the house of the surgeon Amoutc, w ho 
w as then w ith Bourlamaque at Isle-au’?-XoL\., but whose 
jounger brother, also a surgeon, examined the wound 
and pronounced it mortal ‘ I am glad of it,* Montcalm 
said quietlj . and then asked how long he had to Ine 
‘ Twehe hours, more or less,’ was the reply. * So much 
the better, he returned I am happ\ that I shall not 
In e to see the surrender of Quebec ’ He is reported to 
hai e said that smee he had lost the battle it consoled 
hmi to has e been defeated b\ so brave an enemy * and 
some of his last words were m praise of his successor, 
LeMS, for whose talents and fitness for command he 
eviiressetl high esteem MTien Vaudreuil sent to ask 
his opmion, he gai e it , hut w hen Ramesay, command'mt 
of the garrison, came to receii e his orders, he replied 
‘ 1 wdl neither gixe orders nor mterfere anv further I 
ha\ e much business that must be attended to, of greater 
moment tlian j our rumed garrison and this wretched 
country time is tcry short , therefore praj' leaie 

me I w ish j ou all comfort, and to be happily extricated 
from j our present perplexities ’ Nevertheless he thought 
to the last of those who had been under his command, 
and sent the following note to Brigadier Townshend 
* Monsieur, the humamty of the English sets my mmd 
at peace concemmg the fate of the French prisoners ahd 
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the Canadians. Feel towards them as they have caused 
me to feel. Do not let them perceive that thej’' have 
changed masters. Be their protector as I have been their 
father.’ 

Bishop Pontbriand, liimself fast sinking with mortal 
disea'sCj attended his death-bed and administered the 
last sacraments. He died peacefully at four o’clock on 
the morning of the fourteenth. He was in his fortj-- 
eightli year. 

In the confusion of the time no workman could be 
found to make a coffin, and an old servant of the Ursu- 
lines, known as Bonhomme ^lichel, gathered a few boards 
and nailed them together so as to form a rough box. 
In it was laid the body of the dead soldier ; and late in 
the evening of the same day he was carried to his rest. 
There was no tolling of bells or firing of cannon. The 
officers of the garrison followed the bier, and some of 
the populace, including women and children, joined the 
procession as it moved in dreary silence along the dusky 
street, shattered with cannon-ball and bomb, to the 
chapel of the Ursuline convent. Here a shell, bursting 
imder the floor, had made a cavity which had been 
hollowM into a grave. Three priests of the Cathedral, 
several nuns, Ramesay with his officers, and a throng of 
townspeople were present at the rite, .-yter the ser^dce 
and the chant, the bodj' was lowered into the grave by 
the light of torches ; and then, says the chronicle, ‘ the 
tears and sobs burst forth. It seemed as if the last hope 
of the colony were buried with the remains of the General.’ 
In truth, the funeral of IMontcalm was the funeral of 
New France. 

Fbaxcis Pabkmax, Montcalm and WoJfc. 

By kind pennissioni of ilessrs, ilacmilian & Co., Btd. 
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chahacter of George hi 

King Geohgte’s household "was a tnodcl of an English 
gentleman’s household It tvas early, it nas kindly; 
It nas charitable , it teas frugal , it was orderly ; it 
must have been stupid to a degree which I shudder noa 
to contemplate Ko iionder idl the princes ran away 
from the lap of that dreaiy domestic nrtue It always 
rose, rode, dined at stated mten’als Day after day vras 
the same At the same hour at night the King kissed 
lus daughters’ jolly cheeks , the Prmcesses kissed their 
mother’s hand , and Madame ’Thielke brought the royal 
nighteap At the same hour Die equerries and 'nomen 
m waiting had their little dinner, and cackled over their 
tea The Kmg had lus backganunon or his evening 
concert , the equemes j awned themsels'cs to death in the 
anteroom , or the King and his family walked on tV indsor 
slopes, the King holding his darhng httle Princess Amelw 
by the hand ; and the people crowded round quite good- 
naturedly , and the Eton boys thrust their chubby cheeks 
under the crowd’s elbows, and the concert oser, the 
King never failed to take his enormous cocked-hat off, 
and salute lus band, and say, * Thank jou, gentlemen ’ 

A quieter household, a mote prosaic life than this of 
Kew or mdsor, cannot be imagined Ram or shine, 
the King rode every day for hours, poked his red face 
into hundreds of cottages round about, and showed that 
shos el-hat and Wmdsor uniform to fanners, to pig-boys, 
to old women making apple dumplings , to all sorts of 
people, gentle and simple, about whom coimtless stories 
are told Nothing can be more undignified than these 
stones When Haroun Alraschid visits a subject incog , 
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the latter is sure to be ver\>- much the better for tlie 
caliph’s magnilicence. Old George showed no sucli royal 
splendour. He used to give a guinea sometimes : some- 
times feel in his pockets and find he had no mone}' : 
often ask a man a hundred questions : about the number 
of his famil}’, about his oats and beans, about the rent 
he paid for his house, and ride on. On one occasion he 
played the part of King Alfred, and turned a piece of 
meat with a string at a cottagers house. 'S^Hien the old 
woman came home, she found a paper with an enclosure 
of money, and a note ■written by the royal pencil : ‘ Five 
guineas to buj* a jack.’ It was not splendid, but it was 
kind and ■svortliy of Farmer George. One day, when the 
King and Queen were walking together, they met a 
little boy — ^they were always fond of children, tlie good 
folks — and patted the little white head. ‘ ^Miose little 
boy are you ? ’ asks the Windsor uniform. ‘ I am the 
King’s beefeater’s little boy,’ replied the cliild. On which 
the King said, ‘ Then kneel doivn and kiss the Queen’s 
hand.’ But the innocent offspring of the beefeater 
declined tliis treat. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ I won’t kneel, for 
if I do, I shall spoil my new breeches.’ The thrifty King 
ought to have hugged him and knighted him on the spot. 
George’s admirers wote pages and pages of such stories 
about him. One morning, before anybody else was up, 
the King walked about Gloucester to%vn ; pushed over 
Mollj’’ the housemaid with her pail, who was scrubbing 
the doorsteps ; ran upstairs and woke all the equerries in 
their bedrooms ; and then trotted do^vn to the bridge, 
where, by this time, a dozen of louts were assembled. 

‘ What I is this Gloucester New Biidge ? ’ asked our 
gracious monarch ; and the people answered liini, 

‘ Yes, your Jlajesty.’ ‘ Wh}^ then, my boys,’ said he. 
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‘let us ha-ie a hurzay!' After giving them whicl 
intellectual gratification, he went home to breakfast 
Our fathers read these simple tales vitb fond pleasure 
laughed at these v erj small jokes , liked the old man who 
poked his nose into every cottage , vs ho hv ed on plain 
wholesome roast and hoiled ; who despised your French 
kickshaws, whowasatrueheartj old English gentleman 
A\ M Tiivckekw, The JFour Georges 

TIIE A’MERICAX mL\LE FISHERY 

As to the wealth which the Colonies hav'e drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your har You surely thought those acquisi- 
tions of V alue, for they seemed ev en to eacite your enw' , 
and yet the spirit by which that enterprising employment 
has been e-vercised ought rather, m my opinion, to have 
raised sour esteem and admiration And pray, Sir, 
what m the w orld is equal to it ’ Pass by the other parts, 
and look at the manner in which the people of N’ew 
England have of late carried on the kVhale Fishery* 
M hilst w e follow them among the tumblmg mouutams 
ol jce, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bav’ and Davis’s Straits, 
whilst we are lookmg for them beneath the Arctic Circle, 
w e hear that thev hav e piercetl into the opposite region 
of polar cold, that thev are at the antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen Serpent of the south Falkland Island 
which seemed too remote and romantic an object for 
the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting- 
place in the progress of their victorious industry* Kbr 
is the equinoctial heat more discouragmg to them, than 
the frozen Serpent] a constellation ' 
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the accumulated winter of both the poles. We know 
that whilst some of them draw the line and strike the 
harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Braxil- 
2^0 sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. Xo climate 
that is -[not witness 
to their toils. Neither 
the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the ac- 
tivitj' of France, nor 
the dexterous and firm 
sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous 
mode of hardy in- 
dustry to the extent 
to which it has been 
pushed by this recent 
people : a people who 
are stUl, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of vnanliood. Hlien I contenrplate these 
things; when I know that the Colonies in general owe 
little or notliing to any care of ours, and that they are 
not squeezed into tliis happy form by the constraints of 
watchful and suspicious government, but that, through 
a wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature has been 
suffered to take her ovvn way to perfection ; when I reflect 
upon these effects, when I see how profitable they have 
been to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, and all pre- 
sumption in the ivisdoni of human contrivances melt and 
die away within me. 3Iy rigour relents. I pardon some- 
thing to the spirit of libertj*. 

Enuu-VD Bcbke, Conciliation zcilli the Colonies. 
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THE xtMEItICAX DECLVRATIOX OF 
rSDEPEXDEXCE 

Whev, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bandi 
u hich have connected them vrith another, and to assume 
among the poirers ot the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the Ians of nature and of nature’s (lod 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which tmpd 
them to the separation 

IVe bold these truths to be self-evident : that all men 
are created equal , that they are endowed by their 
Creator with mhetent and inalienable rights ; that 
among these are hfe, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights, goiemments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of tlie goi erred , that whener er anj* form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such prmciples, 
and organizmg its powers m such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for hght and transient 
causes , and accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable, tlian to right themselves by abolishmg the 
forms to which they are accustomed But when a long 
tram of abuses and usurpations, begun at a distinguished 
period and pursumg invariably tlie same object, evmces 
a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
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their right, it is their dutj' to tlirow off such government > 
and to pro-^-ide nev guards for their future security 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies 
and sucli is now the necessitj* whicli constrains them to 
expimge their former sj’stems of govemnrent. . . . 

We therefore the representatives of the United States 
of America in General Congress assembled, do in the 
name, and by the authoritj’ of the good people of these 
states reject and renounce all allegiance and subjection 
to the kings of Great Britain and all others who maj' 
hereafter claim bj', through or under them ; we utterly 
dissolve all political connexion which may heretofore 
have subsisted between us and the people or parliament 
of Great Britain ; and finally we do assert and declare 
tljese colonies to be free and independent states, and that 
as free and independent states, they have full power to 
levj" war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. 

And for the support of this declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortimes, and our 
sacred honour. 

T. Jetfurson, Dcclarufiojx of Indepaxdciicc. 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 

WrxTEE descended, in all its horrors, upon the famished 
and ragged army. On Christmas-day the weather broke, 
and next morning the snow lay four inches deep. It 
remained piled up against, and bebveen, the huts in liigh 
and solid drifts ; for the first downfall was followed by 
a long procession of clear and ver^' cold daj's, with nights 
of bitter frost. ‘ When the trampled mud froze suddenly. 
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the rough ndges were like knives , and, although men 
cut up their blankets, and bound the stripes about their 
feet, the flesh was soon as unprotected as before ’ The 
white ground, m and about the camp, was everywhere 
marked with crimson stains High-bom officers of the 
Hessian regiments m Philadelphia professed to disbelieve 
that there could be any want of shoes m an army where 
so many of the Colonels had formerly heen cobblers bj 
trade , but Lafaj'ette, who was another sort of nobleman, 
related with deep feelmg how the feet and legs of many 
poor fellows were congealed and blackened till life could 
onK be sav ed by amputation kYhen off duty the men - 
never stirred outside their cabins, which (as the young 
Frenchman told his wife) were no gayer, and far more 
chilly, than dungeons , and they soon became to the full 
as noisome In order to purify the air within these 
dwellings, pitch and tar were lighted, and the powder of 
a blank musket- cartridge was burned every morning 
There w as talk of supplymg w armth by piling the floors 
with straw, plenty of which might be procured at no 
great distance from camp , but the means of conveyance 
were wantmg The horses, worse fed even than their 
masters, died by hundreds e\ cry w eek A committee of 
Congressmen, who towards the end of January made a 
Milt of mspection to Valley Forge, ascertained that 
* almost every species of transportation w as performed by 
men who, without a murmur, patientlv > oked themseh es 
to little carnages of their own making, or loaded their 
wood and provisions on their backs ’ For the sick and 
the ailmg there was no escape e\.cept mto scenes of 
appalling hoiroi The eleven so-call ed hospitals at V alley 
Forge were nothmg better than larger, but more crowded, 
hovels, where the mv alids had neither proper medicines. 
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nor special diet ; and -where they lay on the bare ground, 
-with no covering except their oto tattered clothes, side 
by side -with dj-ing, and soructimes dead, comrades. . . . 

-'ifter a verj’ short experience of Valley Forge, 
Washington informed Congress that, ‘ unless some great 
and capital change suddenly took place ’ in the manage- 
ment of the Commissariat, the army must ine-^dtablv 
perish of star^'ation, or disappear by -wholesale desertion. 
He had not adequateh' gauged the devotion of his soldiers 
to their countiy*, and their personal affection for himself. 
All through December and January a considerable 
number of privates in the Continental regiments escaped 
across their lines b}' tens and twenties, and presented 
themselves at the British outposts in a shocking condition 
of destitution and debilitj*. But these men -were for the 
most part of European nationality*. Native-born 
Americans remained -v%*ith the colours, retaining the 
spirit, and (so far as might be) presen-ing the outward 
semblance, of soldiers. The men in each hut contributed 
articles of clothing to make up a costrune for anyone of 
their muuber who was ordered on picket : and, whenever 
an enemy was m the neighbourhood, tliey turned out 
from their quarters silently and resignedly, and stood 
under anns during the hour of piercing cold that precedes 
a mid-winter da%m. Tliey looked up with respectful 
friendliness to a chief who allowed himself no privileges 
or comforts that were denied to others. Washington's 
table was sparely furnished, and very roughly served. 
He continued to live imdcr a tent, in the roughest of 
weathers, until the army liad roofed itself in ; and then 
he removed his headquarters to a house whidi was 
certainly not a palace. No one was allowed to know 
— no one -^^*111 ever know — Washington's inmost thoughts 
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during that crucial period m his own/and his countij ’s, 
destiny. Ills heart bled for his joung soldiers, towards 
whom he felt as a father, but whom he was powerless to 
succour m their distress ; and his peace of mind was 
sorely tried by the machmations of Ins political enemies 
The Commander-m Chief of the national armies was well 
aware that some of the cleverest, and all the least 
estimable. Congressmen were plotting his downfall with 
adroit and unscrupulous assiduitj' They calumniated 
his motn es Tliey disparaged his abiLties They 
deliberately withheld from him absolute necessanes, 
wUdft demanding of him utter impossibilities Tlepressed 
and anxious, he was not perturbed out of measure, 
masmuch os he beheved himself to be m direct relations 
with an authority which was superior to Congress The 
old ironmaster of Valley Forge, with whom he lodged, 
used to relate that one day, while strolhng up the creel, 
he found the General’s horse fastened to a sapling 
Searchmg around, he saw Washmgton m a thicket hj 
the road-side, on his knees m praj er, with tears running 
doivn his cheeks The honest man, who was a Quaker 
preacher, ‘ felt that he was upon holy ground, and 
withdrew unobserved ’ On retummg home he told his 
wife that the nation would surely survive its trouhles, 
because, if there was anyone on earth that the Lord 
would listen to, it was George IVashmgton 

Sir G O TaEVErvAn, TJie American Itevolulion 
By tmd r<?rml3tiloa at Messrs Longmafin Green A Co^ 


HYTER ALI AND THE CARNATIC 

Among the victims to this magnificent plan of un« ersal 
plunder, worthy of the heroic a\arice of the projectors. 
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you have all heard (and he has made himself to be ivell 
remembered) of an Indian chief called Hyder Ali Khan. 
This man possessed the ivestem, as the Company under 
the name of the Nabob of Arcot does the eastern, diiision 
of the Carnatic. It ivas amonji the leading measures in 
the design of tliis cabal (according to their oivn emphatic 
language) to extirpafe this Hyder .-Mi. They declared 



the Nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and himself to 
be a rebel, and publicly invested theu instiument vrith 
the sovereignty of the kingdom of Jlysorc. But their 
victim ivas not of the passive kind. They were soon 
obliged to conclude a treat}- of peace and close alliance 
with this rebel, at the gates of Madras. Both before and 
since that treaty, eveiy principle of policy pointed out 
this power as a natural alliance ; and on his part, it 
the Company] tlie East India Company. 
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'sras^courted by ei eiy sort of amicable office. But the 
cabinet council of English creditors would not suffer 
their Nabob of Arcot to sign the treaty, nor es en to gii e 
to a pnnce, at least his equal, the ordinary titles of 
respect and courtesy Froin that lime forward, a coti' 
tinned plot was carried on within the dican, black and 
whiter of the Nabob of Arcot, for the destruction of 
llyder Ah As to the outward members of the double, 
or rather treble goi emment of Ifadras, which hart signed 
the treaty, they were alwajs pievented by some oser* 
ruling influence (which thej' do not describe, but which 
cannot be misunderstood) from performing what justice 
and mterest combmed so endently to enforce 
IThen at length Hjder Ah found that he had to do 
with men wlio either would sign no convention, or whom 
no treaty, and no signature could bind, and who were 
the determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he 
del reed to ruake the country possessed by these incor- 
rigible and pfedestinated criminals a memorable example 
to mankind He resolsed, m the gloomy recesses of a 
mmd capacious of such things, to leas e the whole Carnatic 
an ei erlasting monument of s engeance , and to put 
perpetual desolation as a harrier between him and those 
against whorn the faith which holds the moral elements 
of the world together was no protection He became at 
length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
that he made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful 
resolution Having terminated his disputes with every 
enemy, and everj' mal, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities m their commoii detestation against the 
creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every 
quarter whatever a savage ferocity could odd to his new 
rudiments m the arts of destruction ; and compounding 
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all the materials of furj-, havoc, and desolation, into one 
black cloud, he hung for a Tvhile on the declmties of the 
moimtains. IVIiilst the authors of all tliese e\Tls were 
idly and stupidh’’ gazing on this menacing meteor, whicli 
blackened all tlieir horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe. the like of whicli 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before kno^vn 
or heard of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted ever^' field, consumed everj* house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants fly- 
ing from their flaming \Tllages, in part were slaughtered ; 
others, without regard to sex, to age. to tire respect of 
rank, or sacredness of function ; fathers tom from 
children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirluind 
of cavalrj', and amidst the goading spears of drivers, 
and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity, in an imknown and hostile land. Tliose who 
were .able to evade this tcanpest, fled to the walled cities. 
But esciiphig from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into 
the jaws of famine. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this 
destruction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates 
of Tanjore ; and so completely did these masters in their 
art. Hyder Ali, and his more ferocious son, absolve them- 
selves of their impious vow, that when the British annies 
traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds of 
miles in all directions, tlirough the whole line of their 
march they did not see one man, not one woman, not 
one child, not one four-footed beast of any description 
whatever. One dead imifonn silence reigned over the 
lii: more ferocious son] Tipoo Sahib. 
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whole region \\ ith tl»e mconsidcrahle exceptions of the 
narrow vicinage of some few forts, I wish to be imderslocxt 
as speaking htctallj’. 1 mean to protfuce to you more 
than tliree witnesses, abose all exception, who will 
support tins assertion in its full extent. That Ivumcatie 
of war passed through esery part of the central provinces 
of the Carnatic. Six or sci en districts to the north and 
to the south (and these not wholly untouched) escaped 
the general rai age. 

Eiijiori Bcrke, Speech on the .\oiiol> of .Ircot s Defclt 


TIIE DIS.VTH OF XELSOX 

Ir had been part of Nelson’s praj er tliat tlie British fleet 
might be distinguished bj' humanity m the nctoij' he 
expected Setting an example himself, he twice gave 
orders to cease firing upon the Redouhtcd)k, supposmg 
that she had struck, because her great guns w ere silent , 
for, as she earned no flag, there was no means of mstantl) 
ascertaining the fact From this ship, w hich he had thus 
twice spared, he recened his death A ball fired from 
her mizzen-top, whicli in the then situation of the two 
vessels was not more than fifteen yards from that part 
of the deck where he was standmg, struck the epaulette 
on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one^ just m 
the beat of action He fell upon his face, on the spot 
which was covered with his poor secretarj'’s blood 
Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, 
saw three men raising him up ‘Tliej* have done for 
me at fast, Hatdj f ' said he, * I hope not 1 ’ cned Haidj 
* Yes,’ he rephed, * my back-bone is shot through ' ' 
Yet even now, not for a moment Icsmg bm presence of 
tnuid, he observed, as they were earxving him down the 
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ladder, that the* tiller-ropes, wliich had been shot a-way, 
were not j'et replaced, and ordered that new ones should 
be rove immediatelj'. Then, that he might not be seen 
by the crew, he took-out his handkerchief, and coveted 
his face and his stars. Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, England perhaps 

1 bi^c net ob!/ 

}«cieot, in cotanjon with Nary, nad tbe 

Prhub K*licn,'in tfct F.*!! of the ComaiiivJcx la 
CVifTi the }<> 4 S of (rbaseoasie vtI 2 be ttD« 

taortali and Ijj* onat)?yei‘er dear to b :9 001:010:* 
but tny kcarl ia rent the most poigernt grief for 
the death of a friend, to ^Lum, bv enmy years tO' 
timacy, and a perfect knowledge of the rirtofs of 
his mind, which inspired Ideas superior tolhecom* 
tnonrace of men, 1 was fcoend by the slrcngest ties 
of ftfection ; a grief lo vh;ch the glf*r.obi oc* 
ctsioo in which Le fell, does not bling the ccr.sn» 
laiion which, perhapf. If ought: his Lordship re- 
cetred « musket hall in hts left breast, about the 
middle of the action, end sent anOflirerto cte ini« 
ciecVafeiy wj'cd dii fasc tirctreff; and* soon alter 
fxpired. 

VACSIMUE OF FAILT OF COLUNGWOOd’s TIUVF.VLGAK DISTATCH 
ns printed in The rfme.% 1S05 

would not have had cause to receive 5vith sorrow tlie 
ne^vs of the battle of Trafalgar. . . . 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left 
the cockpit, returned, and again taking the hand of his 
dying friend and Commander, congratulated him on 
ha5Tng gained a complete victoiy. How many of the 
enemy were taken he did not know, as it was impossible 
to perceive them distinctly, but fourteen or fifteen at 
least. ‘ That's well ! ’ cried Nelson, ‘ but I bargained 
for twenty.’ And tlien in a stronger voice he said : 
‘ .fVnehor, Hardy, anchor.’ Hardy upon tliis hinted that 
Admiral CoUingwood would take upon himself the 
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direction of affairs, ‘^^ot while 1 bve, llardj,’ said the 
djTng Nelson, meffcctually endeavouring to raise himself 
from the bed * Do j ou anchor ’ Hts pres lous order for 
preparing to anchor had shosen how clearly he foresase 
the necessity of this Presently, calhng Hardy back, he 
said to him m a low voice ‘ Don’t throw me overboard ^ * 
and he desired that he might be buried by his parents 
unless it should please the king to order otherwise. Then, 
res ertmg to pn\ ate feelings, * Take care of my dear Lady 
Hatmlton, Hard^ , take care of poor Iiady llamdton. 
Kiss me, Hardj * * said he Hardy knelt down and 
kissed his cheek, and Nelson said ‘ Now I am satisfied. 
Thank God I has c done my duty • ’ Hardy stood over 
him in silence for a moment or two, then knelt again, 
and kissed his forehead ‘ WTio is that ’ * said Nelson ; 
and being informed, he rephed • ‘ God bless j ou, 

Hardy ' ’ And Hardy then left him for ever , . . 

The death of Nelson was felt in England ns something 
more than a pubhc calamitj , men started at the 
intelligence and turned pale, as if they had heard of the 
loss of a dear fnend An object of our admiration and 
affection, of our pnde and of our hopes, wras suddenly 
taken from \is , and it seemed as if we had never till then 
known how deeplj we loved and rei ereneed him ^Vhat 
the country had lost m its great nai al hero — the greatest 
of our own and of all former times — was scarcely takes 
into the account of grief So perfectly indeed had he 
performed his part that the maritime war after the 
battle of Trafalgar was considered at an end : the fleets 
of the enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed ; 
new navies must be built, and a new race of seamen 
reared for them, before the possibihty of tbeir invading 
our shores could agam be contemplated. It was not. 
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tlierefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude 
of our loss that w e mourned for him ; the general sorrovr 
was of a higher cliaracter The people of England 
gnes ed that fhneral ceremonies, and public momimcnts, 
and posthumous rmvards were all w hicli they could now 
hestov: upou hvm whom Ihc hvng, the Ix^ialature, and 
the nation would ha^ e ahke delighted to honour ; whom 
e\ erj tongue w ould has e blessed , whose presence in 
e\ erj' sullage through which he might have passed would 
have wakened the church bells, have given school-boys 
a holiday, hav e drawn children from their sports to gaze 
upon him, and ‘ old men from the chininey-comer * to 
look upon Nelson ere he died Tlie v ictoiy of Trafalgar 
was celebrated, mdeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, 
but they were without joj , for such already was the 
glory of the British navy tltrough Nelson’s surpassing 
genius that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition 
from the most signal v letoiy that ev er was achiev ed upon 
the seas , and the destruction of tins mighty’ fleet, bv 
which all the maritirne schemes of France were totally 
frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our security or 
strength, for while Nelson was Iivnng to watch the 
eombmed squadrons of the enemy we felt ourselves os 
secure as now, when they were no longer m existence 
IlocEaT SoimiEv , The Ltfe of A'c/sen 


CHARikCTER OF KELSON 

Tnn British navy may well hav e ceased to count its 
victories It is rich beyond the wildest dreams of success 
and fame It may well, rather, on a culmmatmg day 
* old men,’ elc ] from Sidney's Apologi/ for I*oetn/ 
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of its iiistorj', cast about for the memorj’' of some reverses 
to appease the jealous fates whicli attend the prosperit}- 
and triumphs of a nation. It holds, indeed, the heaviest 
inlieritance tliat has e%'er been entrusted to the courage 
and fidelit^i’^ of armed men. 

It is too great for mere pride. It should make the 
seamen of to-da}* humble in the secret of their hearts, 
and indomitable in their unspoken resolution. In all 
the records of history there has never been a time when 
a ^^cto^ious fortune has been so faithful to men making 
war upon the sea. And it must be eonfessed that on 
their part they knew how to be faithful to their \ictorious 
fortune. Tliey were exalted. They were always watching 
for her smile ; night or day, fair Aveatlier or foul, tliey 
waited for her slightest sign with the offering of their 
stout hearts in their hands. And for the inspiration of 
this high constancy they were indebted to Lord Nelson 
alone. Whatever eartlily affection he abandoned or 
grasped, the great Admiral was alwa}’s, before aU, 
beyond all, a lover of Fame. He loved her jealously, 
udth an inextinguishable ardour and an insatiable desire 
— ^he loved her with a masterful devotion and an infinite 
trustfulness. In the plenitude of his passion he was an 
exacting lover. And she never betrayed the greatness 
of his trust ! She attended him to tlie end of liis life, 
and he died pressing her last gift (nineteen prizes) to 
his heart. ‘ Anchor, Hardy — anchor ! ’ was as much the 
cry of an ardent lover as of a consummate seaman. 
Thus he would hug to his breast the last gift of Fame. 

It was this ardour which made him great. He was a 
flaming example to the wooers of glorious fortune. There 
have been great officers before — ^Lord Hood, for instance, 
whom he himself regarded as tlie greatest sea officer 
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Engl'ind e\ er had A long succession of great conjmaa 
ders opened the sea to the \ast range of Nelson's genius 
Ills tune Iiad come ; and, alter the great sea officers, the 
great nas al tradition passed into the keepmg of a great 
man Not the least glory of the nas-j is that it understood 
Nelson Lord Hood trusted him Admiral Keith told 
him ‘ tVe can t spare ^ou either as Captain or Admiral ’ 
Earl St ^’■mcerlt put mto Ins hands, untrammelled by 
orders, a div ision of his fleet, and Sir Hj de Parker gave 
him two more ships at Copenhagen than he had asked 
for So much for the chiefs , the rest of the navy sur* 
rendered to him their devoted affection, trust, and 
admiration In return he gave them no less than his 
own exalted soul He breathed mto them Ins own ardour 
and Jus own ambition In a few short years he revolu- 
tionized, not the strategy or tactics of sea warfare, hut 
the V erv conception of victory itself And this is gciuus. 
In that alone, through the fidelity of his fortune and the 
pow er of his inspiration, he stands unique amongst the 
leaders of fleets and sailors He brought heroism into 
the Ime of duty Venlj he is a terrible ancestor 

-f lid the men of his day Jov ed Jimi Tliey lov ed him 
not only as victorious armies have loved great com- 
manders , they loved hun with a more mlunate feeling 
as one of themselves In the vs ords of a contemporary', 
he had * a most happy w ay of gaming the affectionate 
resjiect of all who had the felicity to sene under his 
command ’ 

To he so great and to remain so accessible to the 
affection of one s fellow-men is the nrart of exceptwoal 
humanity Lord Nelson’s greatness was V'cry’’ humin 
It had a moral basis , it needed to feel itself surrounded 
hy the warm devotion of a hand of hrothers He was 
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vain and tender. The love and admiration vhich the 
na'T gave Iiim so unreservedly soothed the restlessness 
of his professional pride. He trusted them as much as 
they trusted him. He was a seaman of seamen. Sir 
T. B. Martin states that lie never conversed with an}' 
officer who had served under Nelson ‘ without hearing 
the heartiest expressions of attaclunent to liis person and 
admiration of his frank and conciliator}’’ manner to his 
subordinates.’ And Sir Robert Stopford, who com- 
manded one of the ships with which Nelson chased to 
the West Indies a fleet nearly double in number, sa}’s in 
a letter ; ‘ We are half-star\'ed and other^vise incon- 
venienced by being so long out of port, but our reward 
is that we are with Nelson.’ 

This heroic spirit of daring and endurance, in which 
all public and private differences were sunk tfuoughout 
the whole fleet, is Lord Nelson's great legacy, tripl}’’ 
scaled by the victorious impress of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. This is a legacy whose value the changes 
of time cannot affect. The men and the ships he knew 
how to lead lovingly to the work of courage and the 
reward of glor}' have passed away, but Nelson’s uplifting 
touch remains in the standard of achievement he has 
set for all time. The prhiciplcs of strateg}’ ma}' be 
in'unutable. It is certain they’ have been, and shall be 
again, disregarded from timidity, from blindness, tlurough 
infirmity of purpose. The tactics of great captains on 
land and sea qan be infinitely discussed. The first object 
of tactics is to close ’U'ith the adversar}' on terms of the 
greatest possible advantage ; yet no hard-and-fast rules 
can be drawn from experience, for this capital reason, 
amongst others — that the quality of the adversary is a 
variable element in the problem. The tactics of Lord 
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Xelson have been amply discussed, with much pride and 
some profit And yet, truly, they are already of but 
archa icmterest A very feu years more and the hazardous 
difficulties ot handhng a fleet under canvas shall have 
passed bej ond the conception of seamen who hold in 
trust for their country Lord Nelson’s legacy of heroic 
spirit The change m the character of the ships is too 
great and too radical It is good and proper to studv 
the acts of great men with thoughtful reverence, but 
already the precise mtention of Lord Nelson’s famous 
memorandum seems to he under that veil which Tune 
throws over the clearest conception of every great art 
It must not be forgotten that this was the first time when 
Nelson, commanding in chief, had his opponents under 
way — the first time and the last Had he hved, had 
there been other fleets left to oppose him, we would, 
perhaps, have learned somethmg more of lus greatness 
as a sea officer Nothing could has e been added to his 
greatness as a leader All that can be affirmed is, that 
on no otlier day of his short and glorious career was 
Lord Nelson more splendidly true to Jus genius and to 
Jus country ’s fortune 

Joseph CO’vRad, The ilirror of the Sea 
kind pcrnibiaion of Mea^ Mfltbuea ^ Co Ltd. 


THE death op sir JOHN JIOORE 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result 
of tlie fight shout the vdlage of Ehina, was struck on 
tlie left breast by a cannon shot , the shock threw him 
from his horse with violence , yet he rose again m a 
sittmg posture, his countenance unchanged, and his 
steadfast eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged m 
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his front, no sigh betraying a sensation of pain. In a 
few moments, when he saw the troops were gaining 
ground, his countenance brightened, and he suffered 
himself to be taken to the rear. Then was seen the dread- 
ful nature of his hurt. The shoulder was shattered to 
pieces, the arm hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over 
the heart broken, and bared of flesh, the muscles of the 
breast tom into long stripes, interlaced by their recoil 
from the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers placed 
him in a blanket his sword got entangled and the hilt 
entered the wound ; Captain Hardinge, a staff officer, 
attempted to take it off, but the dying man stopped him, 
saying, ‘ It is as ■well as it is. I had rather it should go out 
of the field -with me ’ ; and in that manner, so becoming 
to a soldier, Moore was borne from the fight. . . . 

From the spot where he fell, the general was carried 
to the town by his soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and 
the torture of the wound was gi-eat ; yet the unshaken 
firmness of his mind made those about liim, seeing the 
resolution of his countenance, express a hope of his 
recovery : he looked steadfastly at the mjury for a 
moment, and said, ‘ No, 1 feel that to he impossible.'' 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and tm-n 
roimd, that he might behold the field of battle ; and 
when the firing indicated the advance of the British, he 
discovered his satisfaction and permitted the beard's 
to proceed. IlTien brought to his lodgings the surgeons 
examined his wound, there was no hope, the pain ui- 
creased, he spoke with difficulty. At intervals he asked 
if the French were beaten, and addressing his old friend. 
Colonel Anderson, said, ‘ Yoit know I always wished to 
die this way.’ Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, 
and being told they were, said, ‘ It is a great satisfaction 
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to tne to tee have beaten ihe Pfench ' His countenance 

continued firm, his thoughts clear, once only when he 
spoke of his mother he became agitated ; hut he often 
inquired after the safety of his fnends and the officers 
of his staff, and he did not ei en in this moment forget 
to recommend those whose merit had gii en them claims 
to promotion ^Vhen hfe was just e'^tmet, with an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his 
posthumous calumniators, he esclaimed, ‘ I hope the 
people of England toiU be sattsfitd ' I hope my eouniry 
vrtll do me justice * ' In a feu minutes aftemards he 
died, and his corpse, wrapped in a mihtary cloak, was 
interred by the ofliccrs of his staff m the citadd of 
Coruna The guns of the enemj paid his funeral honours, 
and Soult with a noble feelmg of respect for his salour 
raised a monument to his memory on the field of battle 
Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest sartue, 
and gosemed by a dismterested patriotism more m 
keepmg uith the pimutise than the luscunous age of a 
great nation His taU graceful person, his dark searching 
ej es, strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive 
mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined under- 
standing The lofty sentiments of honour Iiahitual to 
his mind, were adorned by a subtle plajTul wit, which 
gave him m conversation an ascendancj' he always 
preserved by the decisive vngour of his actions He 
inamtamed the right vnth a ■vehemence bordermg upon 
fierceness, and ev eiy important transaction in which he 
was engaged increased his reputation for talent, and 
confirmed his character as a stem enemy to vice, a 
steadfast friend to merit, a just and faithful servant of 
his country The honest loved him, the dishonest feared 
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Iiim. For ■while he lived he did not shun, but scorned 
and spurned the base, and -with" characteristic propriet}’’ 
they spumed at him -when he -svas dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Jloore thirsted for 
the honours of Ins profession. He knew himself worth}- to 
lead a British army, and hailed the fortime which placed 
him at the head of the troops destined for Spain. As 
the stream of time passed the inspiring hopes of triumph 
disappeared, but the austerer glor}' of suffering remained, 
and vith a fimi heart he accepted that gift of a severe 
fate. Confident in the strength of his genius, he dis- 
regarded the clamours of presumptuous ignorance. 
Opposing sound militar}' views to the foolish projects 
so insolently tlu-ust upon him by the ambassador, he 
conducted his long and arduous retreat with sagacity, 
intelligence, and fortitude ; no insult disturbed, no 
falsehood deceived him, no remonstrance shook his 
determination ; fortune frowned without subduing liis 
constancy; death struck, but the spirit of the man 
remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely 
afforded it a habitation. Having done all that was just 
towards others, he remembered Avhat was due to himself. 
Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering 
hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, 
could quell the pride of this gallant heart, or lower the 
dignified feeling with which, conscious of merit, he at the 
last moment asserted his right to the gratitude of the 
countr}- he had sen*^ so truly. 

If glor}- be a distinction, for such a man death is not 
a leveller ! 

Sir W. F. P. Napieb, 

IlisioTij of the Tl'nr iti the Peninsula, Vol. I. 





TflE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
after CORUNNA 

Not a drum «as heard, not a funeral note. 

As bis corse to the rampart vi e hurried , 

Not a soldier discharg^ed his farewell shot 
O’er the grai e nhere our hero we buried 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

Ry the strugglmg moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanthom diml> burning 

No useless cofFm enclosed hts breast. 

Not in sheet or m shroud we wound him , 

But he lay like a wamor takmg his rest 
With his martial cloak around him 

Few and short were the praj ers w e said. 

And we spoke not a wort! of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that svas dead. 
And w e bitterl} thought of the morrow 

We thought, as we hollow d his narrow bed 
And smooth d down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 
And « e far away on the billow f 

Liglitly thej 11 talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the gras e w here a Briton has laid him 

But half of our liear-j task w as done 

When the clock struck the hour for letirmg , 

And w e heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe w as sullenly hnng 

Slowly wnd sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We can ed not a hne, and w e raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone with his glory, 

ClIAWiES ^\ont'E 
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THE BRITISH SOLDIER 

That the British infantry soldier is more robust than 
tl)e soldier of any other nation can scarce^ be doubted 
b}’ those who, in 1S15, obsen'ed his powerful frame, 
distinguished amidst the united annies of Europe ; and 
notwithstanding his habitual excess in drinking, he 
sustains fatigue and wet and the extremes of cold and 
heat with incredible ^igour. Wien completely disciplined, 
and three years are required to accomplish tliis, liis port 
is loftj’ and his movements free, the wliole world cannot 
produce a nobler specimen of mihtaiy bearing : nor is 
the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not 
indeed possess that presumptuous vivacity which would 
lead liim to dictate to his commanders, or even to censure 
real errors, although he may perceive them : but he is 
observant and quick to comprehend his orders, full of 
resources under dilliculties, calm and resolute in danger, 
and more than usually obedient and careful of his officers 
in moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted that 
his undeniable fimmcss in battle is the result of a 
phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. 
Never was a more stupid calumny uttered ! Napoleon's 
troojjs fought in bright fields where ever}' helmet caught 
some beams of glor\% but the British soldier conquered 
under the cold shade of aristocracy. No honours awaited 
his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses 
of his countrymen, his life of danger and hardship was 
uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did his heart 
sink therefore ? Did he not endure with surpassing 
fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most terrible 
assaults in battle unmoved, overthrow with incredible 



i>-f TitL- i:m. of « \tj:rloo 

enerp> c\cr>* opponent, and at nil times pro^ e, that while 
no physical miUlary <piahfi«\\ion vtna -vtaTiling, Ihe lount 
of honour was also full and fresh ssithm him 1 

Sir F 1’ XsriFR 
//it/ory 0/ Ihe U or in WiC Penintiil/t 


TIIK KVE OF IVATEItLOO 

Tiirrr was a sound of rcselo' hij ni^ht. 

And llel"tinn s capital had pather'd then 
Her Beauts mid her Chivalry , and bright 
Tlie Lamps shone o’er fair w omen and brave men . 

A thousand licarts licat happdv , and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eves look'd love to eves which spake npawv, 

Vnd all M ent tiicriy as a inarmpc bell , 

But hush ’ hark ' a deep sound strikes like a mmg 
knell ' 

Ihd \ ( not hear it ’ — Xo , tw as Imt the vv uid. 

Or the car rattling o er the stony street ; 

On with the dance * let jov be unconfincd ; 

Vo sleep till mom when loutli and I’leasure meet 
To chase the plowing Hours with flying feet—' 

But Inrk '' — that heavy sound brcal^ m once more. 

As if the clouds its eclw would repeat ; 

\nd nearer, clearer, deadlier than liefotc ' 

Vrm ' Arm ' it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar ' 

IVithiii a w indow ’d niche of tlwt high Iiall 
Sate Brunswick''s fated chieftam , he did hear 
That sound the first amid the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear , 

a scHind of rercirv | On 15lh June, 1813, the Duchess at Itich- 
mond gave a ball la Ilrussels Quatre- litas where the Dute ot 
Brunswick fell, was fought on the 16th, Datrrloo not till the 
18th 
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THE E\T3 OF WATERLOO 

And when they' smiled because he deem’d it near. 

His lieart more truly knew that pea^l too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloodj^ bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was Inirrr'ing to and fro, 

.find gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blusli’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
H ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 

And there rvas mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

Tire mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swifth' fonning in the ranks of war ; 

And tlm deep thunder peal on peal afar. 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips — ‘ The foe ! they come ! 
they come ! ’ 

And wild and high the ‘ Cameron's gathering ’ rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiol, which Alb3'n’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 

Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their moimtain-pij^e, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand r'cais, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansnnur's 
ears ! 


Albyn's liills;] tlic Hijihlamls of Scotlant;. 



Itio mil iNiilON AT \V\Ti iiUvo 

Anil alwc Ihmi htr pvcn Ica’vts, 

Deivj with nature’s tcar-tirops thej pass, 
tlneMH", if BUfflit tnanimale cVr gnc\es, 

Oi er the uiiretumius bras e , — .iHs ' 

Ere cscniii;; to lic tnxMen hlvC the (piiss 
\Vhic*i nw beneath them, but abosc stiatl grow 
In its ne\t senliire, when this fictj mass 
Of liiTiig snicnir, rolling on the foe 
And burning w itli high hope, shall moulder cold and loir 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

I-ast es e in lieauts s eirclc proudly gay, 

TVic midniglit brouglit the signal sound ot strtfe, 

Tlic morn the ntarshalluig in arms, — the da> 
liatUt s magnificentlj stem armv ’ 

Tile thun<ler-< louds close o’er it, which when rent 
Tlie earth is coscr'il thtelv ssith other clay, 

^Miich her own cla\ shall coscr, heap’d and pent, 
Ilider and horse, — friend, foe,— m one red bunal blent ' 
lORU risKOv, tAiMe IloTohrs Ihlgriaiege 


WUXUvGTON \T WATERLOO 

Lastls , It must he rejieatcd tliat throughout the long 
agons of t ight terrible hours the Allied Ime svas litendh 
jienndcd b\ Wtllington tVhercvcr danger tlircatened, 
there w vs the thorough-bred chestnut horse and the erect 
figure in the s.i(Idlp, wearing the low cocked liat, wafh the 
colours ot hpam, Portugal, and the Xcthcriands on the 
cockade, short blue cloak oter a blue frock-coat and 
white leathers — the keen prey ejes nlwnjs alert, the 
mouth inflcMblv firm, and the expression uncliangeably 
serene Now he was heartening some hardlj'-prcssed 
IJntish battalion, now rails mg some broken auxihancs, 
now leading some joung Ilanosenans from the second 
line mto the first , and in the lulls, w hen the muskelrj 
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was' silent and the French artillery was tearing up the 
front, he would send his staff to the reverse slope and, 
attended by one officer onij’, would stand in the full 



IXELD-JIARSHAL THE DUKE OF IVELLIKGTOK 


tempest of shot and shell gazing at the French troops 
on the other side of the valley. He was one who was 
never demonstrative in any circumstances, who said 
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ODL ON Tin: UKATH Ot 


little and vi as spanng of gesture Hut his mere presence 
diffused an atmosphere of calm and confidence, and all 
\ilio IS ere aware of it thanked God and took courage 
Ills e>c too was es erv where It caught sight of a Frcticli 
gun-camage tlj mg to splinters under the hlow of an 
English shot , and awaj tlew an aide-de-camp to place 
under arrest the commander of a batter^’ w ho had dared 
to fire at guns when the order seas to fire only at men 
\\ ithout cllington the Allietl line could nes er have 
endured to the end, and he was in a modest way aware 
of it * It has lieen a damned nice thing,’ he told Creevey 
ne\t daj , ‘ the nearest mn thing that ei cr j on saw m j our 
life lly Goii,’ he added, as if thinking aloud, * I don’t 
thmk it would liase been done if 1 had not liccn there ’ 
IION Sin John t\ ronTi_scL E,//nforf; a/ lAc TJnUsA .(miy 
11) Idnd I'crmlftsion of the author imd Sfnan M&finUlatt ds Co*« Ltd 


ODL ON THE DRITII OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON 

[Mellington was buried beside Nelson in SI I’aul’s Cathedral ] 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 

M ith banner and with music, w ith soldier and with priest, 

With a nation weepmg, and breaking on my rest"* 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great bj land as thou by sea 

Thme island loses thee well, thou famous man, 

Tlie greatest sailor since our world began 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes , 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea , 

His foes w ere thme , he kept us free ; 
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O give him welcome, this is he, 

Worthj' of our gorgeous rites. 

And worth}" to be laid by thee ; 

For this is England's greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights. 

Nor ever lost an English g\in : 

This is he that far away 
Against the nnwiads of Assayc 
Clash’d with his fier}'- few and won ; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day. 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart lines, 

’i’iliei-e he greatly stood at bay. 

Whence he issued forth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms. 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines. 

Follow'd up m valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, elaraoiu" of men, 

Roll of camion and clash of arms. 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ra%'ening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel'd on Emrope-shadowing wings. 

And barkmg for the thrones of kings ; 

Assaye] in the Deccan. Here, in 1S03, AVellington crushed the 
Mahraftas. 

treble ivorks] the line of Torres Vedras. 
s.R. n. 



TILE DE.\TH OF A^-ELUNGTON 

Till one that sought hut Dutj *s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spofler down ; 

day ol onsets of despair 1 
Dash’d on evcrj rockj sifuare 
Their surging diaiges foam’d thcmselres away ; 
Last, tlie Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro’ the long-tormented aw 
Jfeareji flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and oi'erthrevs' 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

AYhat long-endurmg hearts could do 
In that world-earthquake, IVaterloo 1 
"Mighty seaman, tender and troe^ 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour ol the silv er-ctwsted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Xilc, 

K aught ol things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things dinne, 

IC los e cil country move thee there at all. 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 

Vnd thro’ the centuries let a people's s oice 
In full acclaim, 

\ people s \ Dice, 

The proof and echo of all Inmun fame, 

A people s s oice, when they rejoice 
At CIS 1 C revel and pomp and game. 

Attest tbeiT great commander’s claim 
tVith honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 
Eternal honour to his namci. 

AnrREn, Loro TeWvso''* 
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THE BALACLAVA CBLVRGE 
Odober 25, 1854 

Ajtee their repuk'e in the plain of Balaclava by the 
Highlanders, two deep, — ‘ tliat thm red streak topped 
hy a line of steel,' — and by the hea\y brigade, the Russian 
cavaln' retired. Tlieir mfantiy at the same tune fell 
back towards the head of the vaUey, learung men in 
three of the redoubts thej* had taken, and abandonmg 
the fourth. They had also placed some gmis on the 
heights over their position on the left of the gorge. Their 
cavalrj* joined the reserves, and drew up in six solid 
divisions, in an oblique line, across the entrance to the 
gorge. Six battalions of infantrj’ were placed behind 
them, and about tliirt)- guns were dTa-v\-n up along their 
line, while masses of infantrj’ were also collected on the 
hills beliind the redoubts on our right. Our cavalry had 
moved up to the ridge across the valley on our left, and 
had halted there, as the ground was broken in front. 

And now occurred the melancholy catastrophe which 
fills us aU with sorrow. It appears that the Quarter- 
master-General, Brigadier Airey, thinking that the light 
cavalry had not gone far enough in front when the enemy's 
horse had fled, gave an order m uTiting to Captain Nolan, 
15th Hussars, to take to Lord Lucan, directing bis 
Lordship ‘ to advance ’ his cavalry nearer to the enemy. 
A braver soldier than Captain Nolan the army did not 
possess. He rode off with the order to l^ord Lucan. 
(He is now dead arid gone : God forbid that I should 
cast a shade on the brightness of his honour, but I am 
bovmd to state what I am told occurred when he reached 
liis lordship.) 



Titn n\L\CL«A cii\.ncin 

WTien Loid Lucan rcccncd the orrler from Captain 
Xolan, and had read it, he asked, ive are told, ‘ Wiere 
are we to ad\ ance to ’ Captain Isolan pointed with 
his finfier to the line of the Russians, and said, * There 
are the eiiemj , and there are the guns, sir, before them , 
it IS j our dull to take them,’ — or m ords to that cHect 
Lord Lucan, uith reluctance, ga\e tlie order to Lord 
Cardigan to ads ance upon the guns, conceiving that his 
orders compelled him to do so The noble earl, though lie 
d td not shrmk, also saw the fearful odds against them Don 
Quuiote, in his tUt against the u mdmiU, was not nearly so 
rash and reckless as the gallant fellows who prepared 
Tsithout a thought to rush on almost certain death. 

It IS a maxim of u ar, that ‘ cai alrj' nei er act vi ithout 
a support , that ‘ infantr) should be close at hand when 
casalrv eaTr> guns, as the cUeet is only instantaneous ’ , 
and thit It IS nccessaiy to hai e on the hank of a line of 
cai.iln some squadrons m column, the attack on the 
flank being most dangerous The only support our light 
caiatn had "as tfie resene of heai'y cavalrj' at a great 
distance hehuid them, the infantiy and guns being far 
in the rear There were no squadrons m column at all, 
and therr n as a plam to charge ov er, before the enemi ’s 
gmis i-ould lie reached, of a mite and a half m length f 
Vt ten minutes past eleven our light cavalry brigade 
idianeed 'Ihe whole brigade scarcely made one 
ttfectiv e regiment according to tlie numbers of continen- 
tal armies, md vet it was more than we could spare 
ks thej rushtd towards the front, the Russians opened 
oTi them, from the guns in the redoubt on the right, mth 
voUevs of vuusketrj and rifles They swept proudly 
past, glittering in the morning sun m all the pride and 
splendour of war 
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We could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses. 
Surely that handful of men are not going to charge an 
army in position ? Alas ! it was but too true. Their 
desperate valour knew no bounds, and far indeed was 
it removed from its so-called better part — discretion. 
Tliey advanced in two lines, quickening their pace as 
they closed upon the enemy. A more fearful spectacle 



THE BATTLEFIELD OF BALACLAVA 
From a contemporary photograph 


was never ivitnessed than by those who beheld these 
heroes rushing to the arms of Death. 

At the distance of twelve hundred yards the whole 
line of the enemy belched forth from thirty iron mouths 
a flood of smoke and flame, through which hissed the 
deadly bails. Their flight was marked by instant gaps 
in our ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying 
wounded or riderless across the plain. The first line is 
broken — it is joined by the second — they never halt, 
or check their speed an instant. Witl:^ diminished ranks. 




lOI THE B\I„\CUU \ ClIAHOn 

tliuHied by those tliirty guns, ■'vhicli the Itnssians had 
laid srith the most deadly accuracy, with o halo of 
flashing steel aboi e tlieir hcajds, and n ith a cheer Tvhich 
Mas many a noble fellow's death-ciy, tlicy flcir into the 
smoke of the batteries but crc they m ete lost from view 
the plain Was strewed with their bodies, and with the 
carcasses of horses 

They were e’cposed to an obliqvie fire from the batteries 
on the hills on both sides, as w ell as to a direct fire of 
musketry Tlirougb the douds of smoke we could see 
their sabres flashing, as thej rode up to the guns and 
dashed into their nudst, cutting down the gunners where 
they stood We saw them tiding through the guns, as 
I has e said to our dchgjit we saw them retijmmg after 
breaking through a oolumn of Russian mfantrj, and 
scattering it bke chaff, when the flank fire of the batterj' 
on the hill swept them down, scattered and broken, as 
they were Wounded men and riderless horses flying 
towards us told the sad tale Remi-gods could not liai e 
done what thej had faded to do 

/ft the ven moment when thej w ere about to retreat, 
an enormous mass of Lancers was hurled on their flank 
Colonel Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger, and 
rode his few men straight at them, cuttinghis w ay through 
with fearful loss The other regiments turned, and 
engaged m a desperate encounter With courage too 
ureat almost for credence, thej were breaking their way 
through the colimins winch enveloped them, when there 
took place an act of atrocitj without parallel m tlie 
modem warfare of civilised nations 

Tile Russian gunners, when the storm of ca\ airy passed, 
retumetl to their guns They saw their oivn cavahy 
mmgled with the troopers who had just ridden o\er 
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them ; and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian name, 
the miscreants poured a murderous volley of grape and 
canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
minglmg friend and foe in one common ruin f 

It vas as much as our hea^'y cavahy brigade could 
do to cover the retreat of the miserable remnants of the 
band of heroes as they returned to the place tliey had 
so lately quitted. At thirty-five minutes past eleven 
not a British soldier, except the dead and the dying, 
was left in front of those guns. 

■\Viixi.oi Hoivard Russelr. 

By kind permission of 3Iessrs. G. Eoutledge Sons, Ltd. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

Half a league, half a league. 

Half a league omvard, 

All in the valle3’' of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, tlie Light Brigade ! 

Charge for the guns ! ’ he said : 

Into the vaUej'" of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade ! ’ 

Was there a man dismaj^'d ? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blimder'd : 

Theirs not to make repty. 

Theirs not to reason wh}”. 

Theirs but to do and die : 

Into the valle3’ of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon m front of them 
Vollej VI and thunder d ; 
Storm’d at mth shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and elf. 

Into the Jans of Death, 

Into tile mouth of HjeLT 
Rode the si''c hundretl 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flosli’d as thej' turn’d m air. 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an amn, while 
Alt t lie world wonder'd 
Blunged m the batters -smoke 
Right thro' the line thej broke , 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-strokt 
Shatter d and sunder d 
Tlicn the^ rode back, but not, 
Not the sue hundred 

Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behmd them 
Vollej 'd and thunder d , 
Storm d at w ith shot and shell, 
D hile horse and hero fell, 

Tliej that had fought so w ell 
Came thro’ the jasis of Death 
Back from the mouth of Ilell, 
All tint -nas left of them, 
heft of SIX hundred 
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Wien can tlnsr glory fade ? 

O the ivild charge they made I 
All the ivorld ivondcr'd. 

Honour the cliarge they made ! 

Honour the Light Brigade. 

Noble six hundred ! 

AerKED, Loiu) Teknysok. 


THE BATTLE OF THE >LARXE 

The driven and defeated line stood at last almost under 
tlie ivalls of Paris ; and the ivorld waited for the doom 
of the city. The gates seemed to stand open : and the 
Prussian was to ride into it for tlie third and the last 
time : for the end of its long epic of Lixiti- and equality 
was come. .\nd still the very aide and leiy French 
individual on whom rested the last hoiie at the seeniingl3' 
hopeless Alliance stood unrafiled as a rock, in every 
angle of liis sky-blue jacket aiui r.is hnlldog figure. He 
had called his bewildered soldiers b.ick when thej' had 
broken the ini'asion at Guise : lit had silently digested 
the responsibiliti* of dragging out he n treat, as in despair, 
to the last desperate leagues hetoro tiie capital; and 
he stood and watched. And t . < n as he watched the 
whole huge invasion siverved. 

Out through Paris and out and round hej'ond Paris, 
other men in dim blue coats snamg out in long lines upon 
the plain, slowlj' folding upon ^ on ivluck like blue v. iiigs. 
Von Kluck stood an instant ; and then, flinging a few 
secondarv forces to dclaj' the wing that uas sndnging 
round on him, dashed across the Alhes line at a desperate 
angle, to smash it in tlie centre as with a hammer. It 
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TIIE BATTLE OF THE M\IINE 

-was less desperate than it seemed , for he count^f 
might ■« ell count, on. the moral and phj sical fannlTuphn,' 
of the British hue and the end of the French 1**^^ un* 
mediatelj in front of him, which Cor six daj’s and nights 
he had cliased before him like autumn leaves n 

whirlwind Not unlike autumri leaves, ted-sfnmed, 
dust-hued, and tattered, they Jay tliere as if sweP^ nito 
a enmer But even as thtit conquerors wheeled east- 
■w ards, their bugles blew the charge , and tlie pnglish 
\sent forward through the wood that is called Cre^y, 
and stamped it with then* seal for the second t^nie, m 
the highest moment of all the secular history of roan- 
But it was not non the Cre^j in which Engh^h and 
French knights had met in a more coloured ag®'» ni a 
battle that was rather a tournament It was a l^g^e 
of all knights for the remains of all knighthood» 
brotherhood in arms or m arts, against that 
and has been radicallj unkmghtly and radically 
brotherly from the heginnmg Much was to happen 
after- — murder and flainmg^ folly and madness lU earth 
and sea and sky , but aU men knew in their heaft® that 
the third Prussian thrust liad faded, and Christendom 
was dehi ered onoe more The empire of blood and iron 
roUed siowlj back towards the darkness of the northern 
forests , and the great nations of the IVest went forward ; 
where side b\ side as after a long Joier’s quarrelj went^ 
the ensigns of St Denys and St George 
Gilbfbt Keith Chesterton The Crimes 

U' kind pennksSoii of lh*» author And Mr Cecil pAlmcr 
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A LETTER ON ROAST PIG 

March 9ih, 1S22. 

Dear Coi^eridge, — It gives me great satisfaction to 
hear that the pig turned out so veil : they are interesting 
creatures at a certain age. MTiat a pity such buds should 
blow out into the maturity of rank bacon ! You had 
all some of the crackling and brain sauce. Did you re- 
member to rub it with butter, and gently dredge it a 
little, just before the crisis ? Was the crackling the 
colour of the ripe pomegranate ? Had you no comple- 
ment of boiled neck of mutton before it, to blunt the 
edge of dehcate desire ? Did you flesh maiden teeth in 
it ? Not that I sent the pig, or can form the remotest 
guess what part Owen could play in the business. I 
never knew him give anjiibing away in my life. He would 
not begin with strangers. I suspect the pig, after all, 
was meant for me ; but at the unlucky junctmre of time 
being absent, the present somehow went round to High- 
gate. To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those 
things which I could never think of sending awaj'. 
Teal, widgeon, snipes, bam-door fowls, ducks, geese — 
your tame villatic things — ^Yelsh mutton, collars of 
brawn, sturgeon fresh or pickled, your potted char, 
Swiss cheeses, French pies, early grapes, muscadines, 
I impart as freely unto my friends as to m5’self. Tliej' 
are but self-extended ; but pardon me if I stop some- 

H3 



in A letter on ro\st riG 

11 here Wiere the fine feeling of beneroluice giieth a 
higher sinack than the sensual rarity, there mj' friends 
(or any good man) maj command me ; but pigs are pigs, 
and 1 mi self tbercui am nearest to mj'self ^^ay, 1 
should thmk it an affront, an imden'aliimg done to 
Nature w ho bestov, ed such a boon Upon me, if m a churlish 
mood I parted inth the precious gift One of the 
bitterest pangs of remorse I ei er felt ira* rrhen s child — 
ivhen my kind old aunt had strained her pocket-strings 
to bestoii a sixpenny uhole plum-cake upon me In 
mv 11 ay home tlirough the Borough I met a lenerable 
old man, not a mendicant, but thereabouts . a look- 
beggar, not a 1 etbal pelitromst , and in the coxcombry 
of taught charity I gai e an aj the cake to him I walked 
on a little in all the pride of an Ev-angehcal peacock, 
11 ben of a sudden m> old aunts kindness crossed me, 
the sum it iias to her , the pJeisure she had a right to 
expect that I — not the old mipostor — should take in 
eatmg her cake , the mgratitude bv iihich, under the 
colour of a Christian nrtue, I had frustrated her chcrtihed 
purpose I sobbed, wept, and took it to heart so 
gtieiousK , that I thmk I neier suffered the like , and 
I n as right It ii as a piece of unfeeling hiTiocrisy, and 
it jiroved a lesson to me ei er after 

But when Providence, uho is better to us than all 
uur aunts gi\ es me a pig, remembering my temptation 
and mi fall, I shall endeavour to act towards it more 
in the spirit of the donor’s purpose 
Vours fshort of pig)* tu command m e\ ery tbmg 

Cmaits L.UIU 



A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 


I AM one of those, who freely and ungrudgingly impart 
a share of the good things of this life which fall to their 
lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest 
I take as great an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his 
relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in mine own. 
‘ Presents,’ I often saj-, ‘ endear Absents.’ Hares, 
pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those 
‘ tame ^dllatic fowl ’), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels 
of oysters, I dispense as freeR as I receive them. I love 
to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. 
But a stop must be put somewhere. One would not, 
like Leai‘, ‘ give every thing.’ I make my stand upon 
pig. Slethinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all 
good flavours, to e.vtra-domiciliate, or send out of the 
house, slightingly, (under pretext of friendship, or I 
know not what) a blessing so particularly adapted, 
prcdestmated, I maj'- say, to my individual palate. It 
argues an insensibilitj'. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. 
My good old aunt, who never jiarted from me at the end 
of a holiday without stuffing a sweet-meat, or some nice 
thing, mto my pocket, had dismissed me one evening 
with a smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In 
my way to school (it was over London Bridge) a grej'- 
headed old beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this 
time of daj' that he was a counterfeit). I had no pence 
to console him with, and in the vanity' of self-denial, 
and the veiy coxcombry of charity, school-boy like, I 
‘ tame villatie fowl '] from Samson Agonistcs, 1. 109.1. 
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made him a present of — ^the Vihole cake ’ I waUced on 
a bttle, buoj ed up, as one is on such occasions, with a 
sweet soothing of self-satisfaction , but before I had 
got to the end of the bridge, mj better feelings returned, 
and I buret into tears, thinking how ungrateful I had 
been to m3 good aunt, to go and give her good gift awaj* 
to a stranger, that I had neier seen before, and who 
might be a bad man for aught 1 knew, and then I thought 
of the pleasure my aunt would be taking m thinking 
that I — I myself, and not another — would eat her nice 
cake — and what should I say to her the next tune I saw 
her- — bow naughty I was to part with her pretty' present 
— and the odour of that spicj' cake came back upon «ii 
recoKeetion, and the pleasure and the curiosity' I had 
taken m seeing her make it, and her joy when she sent 
it to the oven, and Iiow disappointed she would feel that 
T liad never had a bit of it m my mouth at last— and 1 
blamed my impertinent spirit of alms-gisTng and out- 
of-place hy'pocnsv of goodness, and abor e all I wished 
ner er to see the face again of that msidious, good-for' 
not! ling, old gr^j impostor 

CnARLES Lvmb, £ssay» of Elia 


S,\NCIIO PAXZA'S GO'l’ERXOBSHIP 

[Don Quixote, a noble Spanish gentleann, crazed with reading 
romances of chnalrv, ndes forth in quest of aclsvntures, 
attended bs a clowmdi squire called Saacho Panxa The 
Duke of t lUaherroosa, in sport, pretends to appoint Sancho 
goseroor of an island The followin" extract shows bow he 
acquitted huuself 10 that office ] 

Sajtcho, With all his attendants, came to a town that 
had about a thousand inhabitants, and was one of the 
best where the duke had any' power They gave bun 
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to understand that the name of the place was the Island 
of Barataria, either because the town was called Bara- 
tario, or because the government cost him so cheap. 
As soon as he came to the gates (for it was walled) the 
chief officers and inliabitants, in their formalities, came 
out to receive him, the bells rung, and all the people 
gave general demonstrations of their joy. The new 
governor Avas then carried in mighty pomp to the great 
church, to gi^'e HeaA'en thanks ; and, after some ridicu- 
lous ceremonies, they delivered him the keys of the 
gates, and receiA'ed him as perpetual governor of the 
Island of Barataria. In the meantime, the garb, tlie 
port, the huge beard, and the short and tliick shape of 
the new governor, made everj’^ one who kncAv nothing 
of the jest Avonder ; and even those who AA-ere privj' to 
the plot, AA'ho Avere many, were not a little surprised. 

In short, from the church they carried him to the 
court of justice ; where, when they had placed him in 
his seat, ‘ My Lord GoA'cmor,’ said the Duke’s steAvard to 
him, ‘ it is an ancient custom here, that he who takes 
possession of this famous island must answer to some 
difficult and intricate question that is propounded to 
him ; and, by the return he makes, the people feel the 
2Aulse of his imderstanding, and, bj' an estimate of his 
abilities, judge Avhether they ought to rejoice or to be 
sorry for his coming.’ 

All the AA'hile the stcAA-ard Avas speakhig, Sancho AA'as 
staring on an inscription in large characters on tlie wall 
OA'er against his seat ; and, as he could not read, he 
asked, AA'hat Avas the meaning of that Avhich he saAA* 
painted there upon the wall ? ‘ Sir,’ said they, ‘ it is 
an accoimt of the day when your lordship took possession 
so cheap] In Old Spanish haTalo—(a) cheap, (6) a hoax. 
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of this islind , and the inscription runs thus . “ This 
dav, hem" such a dav of this month, m such a yenT, the 
Lord Don Sancho P-mza took possession of this island, 
srhich may he long enjoy *’ ’ ‘ And nho is he ? ’ asked 

Sancho Your lordship,’ answered the stenaid ; * for 
we know of no other Panza in this island hut j oiitself, 
who now sit m this chair ’ ' Well, friend,’ said Sancho, 

‘ prai take notice that Don docs not belong to nie, nor 
was it home b\ an\ of my family before me. Plam 
Sancho Panxa is my name my father was called Sancho, 
tnj gmndfather Sancho, and all of us have been Fanias, 
without any Don or Donna added to our name. Xon 
do I already guess \ our Dons are as thick as stones m 
this island Cut it is enough that Heasen knmvs my 
meaning if tn\ government happens to last hut four 
days to an end, it shaD go hard hut I will clear the isDnd 
of these swarms of Dons that must needs be as trouble* 
some as so nuuiv flesh-flies Come, now for j our 
question good 3fr Sten and and 1 will answer it as well 
as I can whether the town be sorry or pleased ’ 

At the same instant two men eanie mto the court, 
the one dressed like a countrs fellow, the other looked 
like a tailor, with a pair of shears m his hand * If it 
please \ on mv lord ' s.-ud the tailor, ‘ I and this fanner 
are come before s our worship Tins honest man canie 
to in\ -thop s esterdas , for, sasang your presence, I am 
a tailor and Heaven be praised, free of my company ; 
so m\ lord he showed me a piece of cloth “ Sir,” quoth 
he, “ is there enough of this to make a cap ^ hereupon 

I meoiitred the stuff, snd ansn ered him, " Ves, if it like 
j our u orship ” Now, as I imagined, do you see, he could 
not hut Hnagme (and perhaps he imagined right cnoi^h^ 
free of ni^ ct)tnp3n\ ] a full member of tbe guild of tailors. 
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that I had a mind .to cabbage some of his cloth, judging 
hard of us honest tailors. “ Piythee,” quoth he, “ look 
there be not enough for two caps ? ” Now I smelt him 
out, and told him there was. Whereupon the old knave, 
(if it like your worship,) going on to the same time, bid 
me look again, and see whether it would not make tlwee ? 
And at last, if it would not make five ? I was resolved 
to humour my customer, and said it might ; so we 
struck a bargain. 

‘ Just now the man is come for his caps, which I gave 
him ; but when I asked liim for my money he will have 
me give liim his cloth again, or pay him for it.’ ‘ Is this 
true, honest man ? ’ said Sancho to the farmer. ‘ Yes, 
if it please you,’ answered the feUow ; ‘ but let him show 
the five caps he has made me.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ 
cried the tailor ; and with that, pulling his hand from 
under Iiis cloak, he held up five little tiny caps, hanging 
upon his four fingers and thumb, as upon so many pins. 
‘ Tliere,’ said he, ‘ you see the five caps this good gaffer 
asks for ; and may I never whip a stitch more if I have 
'wronged him of the least snip of his cloth, and let any 
workman be judge.’ Tlie siglit of the caps, and the 
oddness of the cause, set the whole court a-laughing. 
Only Sancho sat gravely considering awhile, and then, 
' Methinks,’ said he, ‘ this suit here needs not be long 
depending, but may be decided -without any more ado, 
■with a great deal of equity ; and, therefore, the judge- 
- ment of the court is, that the tailor shall lose his making, 
and the countryman his cloth, and that the caps be 
given to the poor prisoners, and so let there be an end 
of the business.’ 

If this sentence provoked the laughter of the -whole 
court, the next no less raised their admiration. For, 
s.E.ir. G 
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after the governor’s Order was executed, two old men 
appeared before him, one of them with a large cane jn 
his hand, irhich he used as a staff * Jly lord,* said the 
other, who had none, * some time ago I lent this man 
ten gold croivns to do him a Jandness, which money he 
was to repay me on demand I did not ask him for it 
again m a good while, lest it should prove a greater 
meonv emence to him to repay me than he laboured under 
when he borrowed it However, perceiving that he took 
no care to pay me, I have asked him for my due ; nay, 
I liav e been lorced to dun hun bard for it. But still he 
did not only refuse to pay me again, but denied he owed 
me anything, and said, “ tliat Jf I lent him so much 
money be certainly relumeu it ' Kow, because 1 have 
no witnesses of the loan, nor he of the pretended pajment. 
I beseech your lordship to put hun to his oath, and if 
he will swear he has paid me, I will freely forgive him 
before God and the world ’ * ^Vhat say you to th:«, old 
gentleman with the staff ? ’ asked Sancho ‘ Sir,’ 
answered the old man, I own he lent me the gold , and 
since he reijuires my oath, I beg you will be pleased to 
hold down your rod of justice, that I may swear upon it 
how I ha’i e honestly and truly relumed him his money * 
Thereupon the Goi, emoc held down his rod, and m the 
meantime the defendant gave his cane to the plaintiff 
to hold, as if it hindered him, while he was to make a 
cross and swear over the judge’s rod this done, be 
declared that it was true the other had lent him ten 
crowns, but that he had really returned the same sum 
into his own hands , and that, because he supposed the 
plaintiff had forgotten it, he was t ontmually asking him 
for It The great Governor, hear mg this, asked the 
creditor what he had to reply ? He made answer, that 
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liad been repaid. Then the defendant took his cane 
again, and, having made a low obeisance to the judge, 
was immediately leaving the court ; which when Sancho 
perceived, reflecting on the passage of the cane, and 
admiring the creditor’s patience, after he had studied 
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desire no more mj^self ; yet still they seem discontented . 
I’m surprised at tlie inactivity of our magistrates in not 
taking up such vagrants, -who are onl}' a weight upon the 
industrious ; I’m surprised that the people are found to 
relieve them, when they must he at the same time 
sensible that it, in some measure, encourages idleness, 
extravagance, and imposture. Were I to advise any man 
for~\vhora I had the least regard, I would caution him by 
all means not to be imposed upon by their false pretences ; 
let me assure you, sir, thej’ are impostors, every one of 
them ; and ratlier merit a prison than relief.’ 

He was proceeding in tliis strain earnestly, to dissuade 
me from an imprudenee of wliich I am seldom guilty, 
when an old man, who still had about him the remnants 
of tattered finerj', implored our compassion. He assured 
us that lie was no common beggar, but forced into the 
shameful profession to support a dying wife and five 
inmgiy cfu'Jdren. Being prepossessed against such 
falsehoods, his story had not the least influcUce upon me ; 
but it was quite othenvise vith the JIan in Black ; I 
could see it visibly operate upon his coimtenance, and 
effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily 
perceive that his heart burned to relieve the five starving 
children, but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness 
to me. Wiile he thus hesitated between compassion and 
pride, I pretended to look another way, and he seized 
tills opportunity of giving the poor petitioner a piece of 
silver, bidding him at the same time, in order that I 
should hear, go work for his bread, and not tease pas- 
sengers with such impertinent falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied iiimself quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail against.heggaxs with 
as much animositj’' as before ; he threw in some episodes 
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on hi3 own amazing prudence and economy, with his 
profound skill m discovermg impostors; he explained 
the manner in winch he would deal with beggars, were 
he a magistrate, hmted at enlargmg some of the prisons 
for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were rohhed by beggarmen He was beginning a third to 
the same purpose, w hen a sailor with a wooden leg once 
more crossed our walks, desmng our pitj', and bles^g 
our limbs I n as for going on withou t taking any notice, 
but my fnend, looking wistfully upon the jxior petitioner, 
bade me stop, and he would show me with how much 
ease he could at any time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, and 
m an angry tone began to examine the sailor, demanding 
m what engagement he was thus disabled and rendered 
unfit for service The sailor rephed in a tone as angnly 
as he, that he had been an officer on board a private ship 
of war, and that lie had lost his leg abroad, in defence 
of those n ho did nothmg at home At this reply, all my 
friend’s importance vanished in a moment ; he had not 
a smgle question more to ask , he now only studied what 
method he should take to relieve him unobserved He 
had, however, no easy part to act, as he was obhged to 
preserv e the appearance of ill-nature before me, and yet 
relies e himself by relieving the sailor Casting, therefore, 
a furious look upon some bundles of chips which the 
fellow carried in a strmg at his back, my friend demanded 
how he sold h\s matches , but not waitmg for a reply, 
desired in a surlj' tone to hare a shilhng’s worth The 
sailor seemed at first surprised at his demand, but soon 
recollecting bimself, and presenting his whole bundle — 
‘ Here, master,’ says he, ‘ take all my cargo, and a 
blessmg into the bargam ’ 
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It is impossible to describe Avith what an air of triumph 
my friend mardied off with liis new purchase ; he 
assured me that he was firmly of opinion that tliose 
fellows must have stolen their goods who could thus 
afford to sell them for half value. He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be 
applied ; he expatiated largely upon the sa^^ngs that 
would result from lighting candles with a match instead 
of thrusting them mto the fire. He averred that he would 
as soon have parted with a tooth as his money to those 
vagabonds, imless for some valuable consideration. I 
cannot tell how long tliis panegj'xic upon frugality and 
matclies might have continued, had not his attention 
been called off by another object more distressful than 
either of the former. A woman in rags, with one child 
in her anus, and another on her back, was attempting to 
sing ballads, but with such a mouniful voice that it was 
difficult to detennine whether she was smging or crj-ing. 
A vretch who m the deepest distress stiU aimed at 
good'himiour, \Yas an object mj* friend was by no means 
capable of withstanding ; his \'ivacitj’^ and his discourse 
were instantly interrupted ; upon this occasion his vejy^ 
dissimulation had forsaken him. Even in my presence, 
he immediately applied his hands to his pockets, in order 
to relieve her ; but guess his confusion, when he foimd 
he had already given away all the money he carried 
about him to former objects. Tlie misery painted in the 
woman's visage was not half so strongly expressed as the 
agom' in his. He continued to search for some time, but 
to no purpose, till, at length, recollecting himself, with 
a face of ineffable good-nature, as he had no money, he 
put into her hands his shilling's worth of matches. 

Or.i\-ER GoLnssimr. 
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But, after all said, it was m his dci^mgs with children 
that the best and sweetest side of his fiersonality was 
manifested With them he became completely tender, 
mexliaustibly interested m their mtercsts, absurdly 
patient, and as careful as a mother No child ever 
resisted him, or even dreamed of doing so From the 
first moment Xhey loved Ins white lisir and beard, his 
‘ feathers ’ as one little thing called them Tliey liked 
the touch of his thui hand, v.hich was never wet or cold , 
and, holcimg to it, were always ready to walk with him 
—Wandering with complete unanunity, not knowing 
quite where or for what reason How often have I not 
watched him startmg out on that high adsenture svith 
his grandson, his face turned gravely down towards a 
smalt face turned not quite so gra\ ely up ; and heard 
their \ Dices tremendousI> concerned with all the things 
they might be gomg to do together I How often have I 
not seen them coming back as tired as cats, but sldl 
concerned about w hat was next gomg to happen. I And 
cfitldren were alwajs willmg to play cricket with him 
because tie bowled to them very slowly, pitchmg up 
what he called ‘ three-quarter ’ balls, and himself always 
getting ‘out almost before he went m For, though 
he became m his later years a great cormoisseur of 
cricket, spending many dajs at Lords or the Oval, 
choosing out play of the \erj highest class, and quite 
impatient of the Eton and Harrow match, he still per- 
formed m a somewhat rococo fashion, as of a man taught 
Lord’s or the Oval] two Utnoiia Ltnvdati cnctet Stounds 
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in- the late twenties of the last centur^^ and Having 
occasion to reidve that knoivledge about 1895. He bent 
his knee back, and played with a perfectly crooked bat, 
to the end that when he did hit the baU, which was not 
too often, it invariably chmbed the air. There was, too, 
about his batting, a certain vein of recklessness or 
bravado, somewhat out of keeping with his general 
character, so that, as has been said, he was never in too 
long. And when he got out he would pitch the bat doiwi 
as if he were anno 3 ’’ed, which would hugely please his 
grandson, showing of course that he had been tiying his 
verj’' best, as, indeed, he generallj'' had. But his bowling 
was extremely impressive, being effected with very bent 
loiees, and a general air of first putting the ball to the 
eye, as if he were playing bowls ; in this vray he would 
go on and on giving the boy ‘ an innings,’ and getting 
much too hot. In fielding he never could remember on 
the spur of the moment whether it was his knees or his 
feet that he ought to close ; and this, in combination 
with a habit of bending rather cautiously, because he 
was liable to lumbago, detracted somewhat from his 
brilliance ; but when the ball was once in his hands, it 
%vas most exciting — impossible to tell whether he would 
throw it at the running batsman, the wicket, or the 
bowler, according as the game appeared to him at the 
moment to be double wicket, single wicket, or rounders. 
He had lived in daj^s when games were not the be-aU and 
end-all of existence, and had never acquired a proper 
seriousness in such matters. Those who passed from 
cricket with him to cricket in the cold wde world foimd 
a change for which at fii-st they were rmable to accoimt. 
But even more fascinating to children than his waj' of 
plaj’ing cricket was his perfect identification with what- 
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ever inight be the mntter in lirind Tiie examination of 
a shell, the listening to the \ oice of the sea imprisoned 
in it, the making of a cocked hat out of The Times 
newspaper, the doing up of little buttons, the feeding 
of pigeons vritli crumbs, the holding fast of a Imy leg 
while walking beside a pony, all these thmgs absorbed 
him completely, so that no s istble trace was left of the 
man sehose judgement on affairs was admirable and 
profound Nor, whatever the provocation, could he 
es er bring himself to poult the moral of anything to a 
child, having that utter toleration of their foibles whicli 
only comes from a natural and perfectly unconscious 
love of being with them His face, habitually tranquil, 
wore in their presence a mellow look of almost devil- 
may care seremtj 

Their saj mgs, too, be treasured as though they were 
pearls First poems, such ns 
‘ I sorr a worm 

It Was half Ij dead , 

I took a great spud 

And speared through his head,* 

IS ere to him of smgular fair promise Their diagnoses 
of character, moreover, especially after visitmg a circus, 
filled him with pure rapture, and he would frequently 
repeat this one 

‘ Father, is Uncle a clever man ? ’ 

‘ H’m 1 well — j es, certainly * 

‘ I never seen no specimens He can’t balance a pole 
on his nose, for instance * 

To the declining bemson of their praj ers, from their 
darling father and mother,’ to * all poor people who are 
m distress,’ he loi ed to listen, not so much for the senti- 
ments expressed, as because, in their little night-gowns. 
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they looked so sweet, and were so roundabout in their 
way of getting to work. 

Yes, children were of all living things his cliosen 
friends, and they knew it. 

Joujc Galsworthy, A Motley. 

By kind pernUssion of the nnthor and Messrs. 'William Helaemann I,td. 


THE ^TLLAGE PREACHER 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
Tliere, where a few torn slu-ubs the place disclose, 

Tlie village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty jioxmds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran liis godly race. 

Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unjiractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

Bj’' doctrines fashion’d to the varjung hour ; 

Ear other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was knovn to all the vagi’ant train ; 

He chid their wand’rings, but reliev’d their pain ; 

Tlie long-remember’d beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The min’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away : 

Wept o’er his woimds, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shoulder'd his emteh, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 
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Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 

His pity ga\ e ere charity began 

Thus to relieve the w-retched was his pride. 

And e’en his failings lean’d to A’litue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at er ery call. 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all 
And, as a bird each fond endeannent tries 
To tempt Its new -fledg’d offsprmg to the skies. 

He tned each art, reprov'd each dull delay. 

Allur’d to hnghter worlds, and led the way 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismaj ’d. 

The rei erend champion stood At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling sonl ; 

Comfort came down the tremblmg wretch to raise, 
And his last fait ring accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the i enerable place , 

Truth from his hps prevail d with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, romam’d to praj'. 

The senuce past, around the pious man, 
lYith steady zeal, each honest rustic ran , 
eti children follow'd, with endearuig wile, 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 

Iheir welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distress’d ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest ui Heave*. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the r ale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head 

OuvER Gomsurm, The Deserted I'lilnge 
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aiY 0\¥N LIFE 

. . . I BETUUNED to Edinburgh in 1769, very opulent, (for 
I possessed a revenue of one thousand pounds a year), 
healthy, and though somewhat stricken in years, with 
the prospect of enpjnng long my ease, and of seeing the 
increase of my reputation. 

In spring, 1775, I was struck with a disorder in 
bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, but has since, 
as I apprehend it, become mortal and incurable. I now 
reckon upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered very 
little pain from my disorder : and, what is more strange, 
have, notwithstanding the great decline in my person, 
never suffered a moment's abatement of my spirits ; 
insomuch, that were I to name a period of my life which 
I should most choose to pass over again, I might be 
tempted to point to this later period. I possess the same 
ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in company. 
I consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by djdng, 
cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; and though I 
see many sjmptoms of my literary reputation's breaking 
out at last with additional lustre, I know that I cotdd 
have but few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more 
detached from life than I am at present. 

D.wid Hume, Aulobiography. 

LAST DAYS OF DAVID HIDIE 

[Hume wrote the above in April, 1776. At the end of that month 
he set out for England, to try what change of air would do. 
The end is told by his friend, Adam Smith.] 

He was advised to go to Bath to drink the waters, which 
appeared for some time to have so good an effect upon 
him, that even he himself began to entertain, what he 
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was not apt to do. a better opinion of his own health. 
His ^-mptoms, however, soon reiinned with their usual 
violence , and from that moment he gave up all thoughts 
of recov eiy, but subiuittetl with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and the most perfect complaoencj' and resignation 
Upon his return to Edmhui^h, though he found himself 
much weaker, yet his cheerfulness neser abated, and 
be continued to divert himself, as usual, with reading 
books of amusenient, with the conversation of his friends ; 
and, sometimes m the evening, with a parts’- at his 
favoiuitc game of whist ^ His cheerfulness was so great, 
and his conversation and amusements ran so much m 
their usual strain, that, notwithstandmg all bod syrop- 
toms, many people could not beheve he was dving- 
‘ I shall tell your fnend. Colonel Edraonstone,* said JDr 
Dimdas to him one daj', * that I left you much better, 
and m a fair way of recovery ' ' Doctor,' said he, * as 
I believe j ou would not choose to fell anything but the 
truth, you had better tell him that I am dymg as fast 
as m\ enemies, if I ha\ e any, could wish, and as easily 
and cheerfully as my hest friends could desire.' Colonel 
“Edmonstone soon afterwards came to see him, and take 
leave of him , and on his w ay home he coiiid not forbear 
wnting him a letter, bidding him once more an eternal 
adieu, and app^-mg to him, as to a dying man, the 
beautiful French i erses m which the Abbe Chauheu, in 
expectation of bis own death, laments his approaching 
separation from his fnend the Jlarquis de la Fare. Mr 
Hume’s magnanimitj’- and firmness were such, that his 
most affectionate fnends knew that th^* hazarded 
nothing m talking or wnting to him as to a dying man, 
and that so far froan being hurt by this frankness, be 
was rather pleased and flattered by it- I happened to 
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come into his room while he was reading this letter, 
which he had just received, and which he immediately 
showed me. I told him, that though I was sensible how 
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ver}’- much he was weakened, and that appearances were 
in many respects very bad, yet his cheerfuhiess was still 
so great, tlie spirit of life seemed still to be so very strong 
in him, that I could not help entertaining some faint 
hopes. He answered, ‘ Your hopes are groundless. 

S.It.II. . H 
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"WTien 1 lie dovra m the evening* I feel m>self weaker 
than when I rose in the morning ; and when I rise in 
the mommg, w eaker than when I lay down in the ei enmg 
I am sensible, besides, that some of my vital parts are 
affected, so that I must soon die * ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ if it 
must be so, > ou have at least the satisfaction of leavmg 
all your friends, jour brother’s family in particular, m 
great prospentj ’ He said that he felt that satisfaction 
so sensibly, that when he was reading, a few days before, 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dend, among all the excuses 
which are alleged to Charon for not entering readily mto 
his boat, he could not find one that fitted him he had 
no house to finish, he had no daughter to provide for, 
he had no enemies upon whom he wished to revenge 
himself * I could not well imagine,* said he, ‘ what 
excuse I could make to Charon m order to obtain a Lttle 
delaj' I have done eveiy thmg of consequence which I 
ei er meant to do , and I could at no time expect to leav e 
my relations and friends in a better situation than that 
m which I am now hkelj to lease them** I, therefore, 
liax e all reason to die contented ” He then diverted 
himself with ms entmg ses eral jocular excuses, which he 
supposed he might make to Charon, and wath imagmmg 
the s ery surlj answers which it might suit the character 
of Charon to return to them ‘ Upon further considera- 
tion,’ said he, ‘ I thought I might say to him, “ Good 
Charon, I ha\e been correcting my works for a new 
edition Allow me a bttle tune, tliat I may see how the 
public reeen. es the alterations ” But Charon would 
answer, “When jou ha^e seen the effect of these, you 

Luciao] a Creek satirist 

Cbaronl m Greek mythology, the ferryman who femes the 
souls of the dead over the ns er Styx to Hades 
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will be for making other alterations. There will be no 
end of such excuses ; so, honest friend, please step into 
the boat.” But I might still urge, “Have a little patience, 
good Charon : I have been endeavouring to open the 
eyes of the public. If I live a few years longer, I may 
have the satisfaction of seeing the downfall of some of 
the prevailing S3>^stenis of superstition.” But Charon 
would then lose all temper and decency. “ You loitering 
rogue, that will not happen these many hundred years. 
Do you fancy I will grant you a leave for so long a term ? 
Get into the boat this instant, }'ou lazy, loitering rogue.” ’ 

[Hume died on August 25th, “ in such a happy composure 
of mind, that nothing could exceed it ” ; and Adam Smith 
concludes — ] 

’ Thus died our most excellent and never to be forgotten 
friend ; concerning whose philosophical opinions men 
Avill, no doubt, judge variously, every one approving or 
condemning them, according as they happen to coincide 
or disagree Avitli his omi, but concerning whose character 
and conduct there can scarce be a difference of opinion. 
His temper, indeed, seemed to be more happily balanced, 
if I may be allowed such an expression, than that 
perhaps of any other man I have ever knovm. Even in 
the lowest state of his fortune, his great and necessary 
frugality never hindered him from exercising, upon 
proper occasions, acts both of charity and generositj’^. 
It was a frugality formded not upon avarice, but upon 
the love of independency. The extreme gentleness of 
his nature never weakened either the firmness of his 
mind or the steadiness of his resolutions. His constant 
pleasantry was the genuine effusion of good nature and 
good humour, tempered with delicacj’^ and modest}^ and 
without even the slightest tincture of malignity, so 
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fr(.*qiient]y tin? diMirfrpCijbJe source^f is called 

la other men It iie^cr i\as the nieanmi; of his raillcrj' 
to mortify , and therefore, far from offending, it seldom 
failed to please and delight, c\en those who srere fre- 
quently the ohjccts of it , there ss as not jKirhaps any one 
of all Ins great and amiable qualities w hich contributed 
more to endear his conversation And that gaiety of 
tcmjier, so agreeable in societv, hut vvhich is so often 
accompanied with frivolous and superficial qualities, 
was iji him eertamly attended with the most severe 
application, the most extensive learning, the greatest 
depth of thought, and a capicitv'' m every respect the 
most romprchensiv e I-’pon the whole, I have alwaj'S 
considered him, both in his life-time and since Ins deatJi, 
as appronclung as nearl> to the ulta of a iierfectly wnse 
and \ irtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailti' 
IV dl jierniit 

\DvM Smith, Lelifr to IVilliam Strnhan 


THE HE.\TH OF SOCIl\TES 

fin Jflo B i the Athenian philosopher Socrates was unjustly 
accused ot liercsv and condemned to death Londemned 
persons were put to death in Vthetis bj being made to dnnl,. 
a decoction of hemloch. a narcotic poison Socrates spent 
lus last dav in conversing with his friends and disciples 
concerning the immortality of the soul One of these dis- 
ciples thus describes the end ] 

WiiEv he had spoken these words, he arose and went 
mto a chamber to hathe , Cnto followed hun and told 
us to wait So we remained behmd, talking and tliuikmg 
of the subject of discourse, and also of the greatness cf 
our sorrow , lie w as hke a father of whom w e vv ere hemg 
bereav td, and we were about to pass the test of our lives 
ns orphans IVhen he had taken the bath Ins children 
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■werebroughtto him — (he had two young sons and an elder 
one) ; and the women of his family also came, and he talked 
to them and gave them a few directions in the presence 
of Crito ; then he dismissed them and returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of 
time had passed while he was within. When he came 
out, he sat down with us again after his bath, but not 
much was said. Soon the jailer, who was the sen'ant of 
the Eleven, entered and stood 
by him, saying : ‘ To you, 

Socrates, whom I know to be 
the noblest and gentlest and 
best of all who ever came to 
this place, I will not impute the 
angry feelings of other men, 
who rage and swear at me, 
when, in obedience to the 
authorities, I bid them drink 
the poison — indeed, I am sure 
that you will not be angr}’’ with 
me ; for others, as you are aware, 
and not I, are to blame. And 
so fare you well, and try to bear 

lightlj’^ what must needs be — ^jmu know my errand.’ 
Then bursting into tears, he turned away, and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said : ‘ I return 5mur good 
wishes, and will do as jmu bid.’ Then turning to us, he 
said, ‘ How charming the man is : since I have been in 
prison he has always been coming to see me, and at times 
he would talk to me, and was as good to me as could be, 
and now' see how generously he sorrows on my accoimt. 
We must do as he says, Crito ; and therefore let the cup 
the Eleven] the Police Magistrates of Athens. 
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be brought, if the poison is prepared if not, let the 
attendant prepare some ’ 

* Yet,’ said Crito, ‘ the sun is still upon the lull-tops, 
and I know that many a one has taken the draught late, 
and after the announcement has been made to him, he has 
eaten and drunk , do not hurry — there is time enough ’ 

Socrates said ‘ Yes, Crito, and they of v horn j ou 
speak are right m so acting, for thej thmk that they ■will 
be gamers Uj the delaj , but I am right m not follow mg 
their e'vaniple, for I do not thmk that I sho-uld gam 
an\"thing by drinking the poison a little later ; 1 should 
onh be ridiculous m my own ej es for sparmg and sa\ ing 
a life which is already forfeit Please then to do as I saj , 
and not to refuse me ’ 

Onto made a sign to the servant, who ■was standmg 
bj , and he w ent out, and haa mg been absent for some 
time, returned w ith the jailer canyang the cup of poison 
Socrates said ^ You, my good friend, who are ejtpen- 
enced m tliese matters, shall give me directions liow I 
am to proteed ’ The man answered * You ha' e onlj' 
to walk about until jour legs are heavy, and then 
to he down, and the poison will act ’ At the same time 
he handed the cup to Socrates, who m the easiest and 
gentlest manner, without the least fear or iJjange of 
colour or feature, looking at the man with all Jus ejes, 
as Ins manner w as, took the cup and said * ^^Tiat do 
you say about makmg a libation out of this cup to any 
god May I, or not ’ ’ The man answ ered * Wc only 
prepare, Socrates, just as much as we deem enough ’ 
‘ I understand,’ he said , ‘ but I may and must ask the 
gods to prosper mj journey from this to the other world 
— e\ en so — and so be it according to my prayer ’ Then 
raising the cup to his hps, quite readily and cheerfully 
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he drank off the poison. And liitherto most of us had 
been able to control our sorrow ; but now when we saw 
him drinking, and saiv too that he had finished the 
draught, we could no longer forbear, and in spite of 
myself my on-n tears were flowing fast ; so that 1 covered 
my face and wept, not for him, but at the thought of my 
own calamity in having to part from such a friend. 
Nor was I the first ; for Crito, when he found himself 
unable to restrain his tears, had got up, and I followed ; 
and at that moment, Apollodorus, who had been weeping 
all tlie time, broke out in a loud and passionate cry which 
made cowards of us all. Socrates alone retained his 
calnmess : ‘ What is this strange outcry ? ’ he said. 

‘ I sent awaj'’ the women mainly in order that they might 
not misbehave in this way, for I have been told that a 
man should die in peace. Be quiet, then, and have 
jiatience.’ 'VWien we heard his words we were ashamed, 
and refrained our tears ; and he walked about imtil, as 
he said, his legs began to fail, and then he lay on Ifis back, 
according to the directions, and the man who gave him 
_,the poison noiv and then looked at his feet and legs ; and 
after a while he pressed his foot hard, and asked him if 
be could feel ; and he said, ‘ No ’ ; and then his leg, and 
so upwards and upwards, and showed us that he was 
cold and stiff. And he felt them himself, and said : 

‘ When the poison reaches the heart, that will be the 
end.’ He was begiiming to grow cold about the groin, 
when he uncovered his face, for he had covered himself 
up, and said — these were his last words — ^he said : ‘ Crito, 

I owe a cock to Asclepius ; nill you remember to pay the 
debt ? ’ ‘ The debt shall be paid,’ said Crito ; ‘ is there 
anything else ? ’ There was no answer to this question ; 

Asclepius] the God of Medicine. 
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otliers most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we 
knelt around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and 
closed his eyes. 

John- Gibsok Lockhart, Life of Sir Waiter Scott. 


THE VISION OF HIRZA 

Ox the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always keep hoh', after ha%dng 
washed nwself, and offered up my morning devotions, 
I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and praj^er. As I was here 
airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life : 
and passing from one thought to another, ‘ Surely,’ said 
I, ‘ man is but a shadow, and life a dream.’ Vdiilst I 
was thus musing, I cast mj' eyes towards the summit of 
a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered one 
in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument 
in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play uiJon it. The soimd of it was 
exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressiblj' melodious, and altogether 
different from any thing I had ever heard. They put me 
in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arri\'al in 
Paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happ)' place. 
IMy heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a Genius ; and that several had been enter- 
tained with music who had passed bj’ it, but never heard 
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that the musician had before made himself visible 
\Vhen he had raised mv thoughts by those transporting 
airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his con* 
versation, as I looked upon hun like one astonished, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed 
me to approach the place where he sat I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a superior nature; and 
as my heart was entirely subdued by the captiv'atmg 
strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affabihty that faitulianzed him to my imagination, 
and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with 
which I approached him He lifted me from the ground, 
and takmg me by the hand, ‘ Slirza,’ said he, ‘ I have 
heard thee m thy soliloquies , follow me ‘ 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, * Cast thj' eyes eastward,’ 
said he, ‘ and tell me what thou seest ’ — ‘ I see,’ said I, 
'a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling 
through it ’ — * The valley that thou seest,’ said he, * is 
the V ale of Jlisety , and the tide of water that thou seest is 
part of the great tide of Eternity ’ — ^‘Ik'hat is the reason,’ 
said I, ‘ that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at 
one end, and again loses itself m a thick mist at the other’’ 
— ‘ fMiat thou seest,’ said he, ‘ is that portion of Eternity 
which IS called Time, measured out by the sun, and reach- 
ing from the begmnmg of the world to its consmnmation ’ 
— ‘ Examine now,' said he, ‘this sea that is thus bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou 
discoverest m it ’ — ‘ I see a bridge,* said I, ‘ standing m 
the midst of the tide ‘ The bridge thou seest,’ said be, 

‘ is human life, consider it attentively ’ Upon a mote 
leisurely survey- of it, I found that it consisted of three- 
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score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, 
wliich, added to those that were entire, made up the 
number about an hundred. As I was counting tlie arches, 
tlie genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of 
a thousand arches : but that a great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I 
now beheld it. ‘ But tell me farther,' said he, ‘ what 
thou discoverest on it.' — ‘ I see multitudes of people 
passing over it,’ said I. ‘ and a blaek cloud hanging on 
eacli end of it.’ As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several of the passengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon 
farther examination, perceived there were imiumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, wliicli the 
passengers no sooner trod upon but they fell through 
them into the tide, and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-falls were set vei^’ thick at the entrance 
of the bridge, so that tlirongs of people no sooner broke 
through tlie cloud, but manj' of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay close together towards the end of the arches 
thaf were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
'vevy small, that continued a kind of hobbling marcli on 
the broken arches, but fell through one after another, 
being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see ser'eral dropping imexpectcdh' in the 
midst of mirth and Jollitj*. and catching at evei^’thing 
that stood br* them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
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and in tlie midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out 
of sight Multitudes ^ve^e sciy busy in the pursuit of 
bubbles that glittered m their ejes and danced before 
them , but often when tVie> thought thcmstKcs within 
the reach of them, their footing failctl ruid dou-n they 
sunk In this confusion of objects, I ohsen ed some with 
scimitars m their hands, ubo ran to anJ fro upon the 
bridge, tlirusting seseral persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to be m their way, and which they might 
have escaped had thej not been thus forced upon them 
The genius seeing me indulge m'v self on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. 
‘ Take thuie ej es off the bridge,’ said be, ‘ and tell me if 
thou jet seest anything thou dost not comprehend ’ 
Upon looking up, ‘^\bat mean,’ said I, ‘those great 
flights of birds tJiat are pcrpetuaJlj iiosenng about the 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? I see 
amltures, harpies, miens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures seicral little winged bojs. 
that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches * 
— ‘These,’ said the genius, ‘ore Eni-j, Aiance, Super- 
stition. Despair, Loie, with the like cares and passions 
that infest Uumen life ’ 

I here fetched a deep sigh ‘ Alas,’ said I, ‘ man w'as 
made m lain > IIow jg he giien away to misery and 
mortaUtj ' tortured in life, and swallowed up in deatli 1 ’ 
The genius being moied with compassion towards me, 
bid me quit so untomfortabfe a prospect ‘ Look no 
more,* said he, ‘ on man m the first stage of bis existence, 
m his setting out for etemitj , but cast thine eje on 
that thick mist into which the tide bears the seieral 
generations of mortals that fall into it ’ I directed my 
sight as 1 was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
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genius strengthened it vith any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
the ej'e to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared to 
me a vast ocean planted with innimrerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thousand little shining seas, that ran among them. 
I could see persons dressed in glorious habits with gar- 
lands upon their heads, passing among the trees, Ij’ing 
down by the sides of foimtains, or resting on beds of 
flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of singing 
birds, fallmg waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discover\' of so 
delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fl\' away to those happy seats : but the 
genius told me there was no passage to them, except 
through the gates of death that I saw opening ever}' 
moment upon the bridge. ‘ The islands,’ said he, ‘ that 
lie so fresh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands on the sea- 
shore ; there are mjwiads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reacliing farther than thine eye, or 
even thine imagination, can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who according to the 
degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled 
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My senses yielding to the sultrj' air, 

Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 

I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 
Of sandy -wildemess, all black and void. 

And as I looked around, distress and fear 
Came creeping over me, when at my side, 

Close at my side, an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes : 

A lanee he bore, and imdemeath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Of a surpassing brightness. At the siglit 

Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a guide 

AYas present, one who ndth unerring skill 

AA^ould through the desert lead me ; and while yet 

I looked and looked, self-questioned what this freight 

AAliich the new-comer carried through tlie waste 

Could mean, the Arab told me that the stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 

YVas ^ 'EucYid' s 'Elements ' ; and ‘ This,’ said he, 

‘ Is something of more worth ’ ; and at tlie word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape. 

In colour so resplendent, with command 
That I should hold it to my ear. I did so. 

And heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 

MTiich 3'et I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of hamrom* ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 
Destruction to the children of the earth 
By deluge, now at hand. No sooner ceased 
The song, than the Arab with cahn look declared 
That all would come to pass of which the voice 
Had given forewarning, and that he himself 
AA^as soing then to burv those two books : 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars. 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 
Of reason, imdisturbed by space or time ; 
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And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark tlie poor nTetch, to overshoot his troubles. 
How he outnms the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a tliousand doubles ; 

The many musit^ through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrmth to amaze his foes. 

Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell. 
And sometime where earth-delvmg conies keep. 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell. 

And sometime sorteth Avith a herd of deer ; 
Danger de\'iseth shifts ; ■nit waits on fear : 

For there his smell -with othei-s being mingled. 

The hot scent-snuffing hoimds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they give their mouths : Echo i-eplies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue liim still : 

Anon their loud alarmns he doth hear ; 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears tlie passing-bell. 

cranks] twists. musits] giips in hedges, 

amaze] perplex. conies] rabbits, 

sorteth] consorteth. cold fault] lost scent. 

^Vat] the hare. passing-bell] bell tolled for a death. 

s.R.n. 151 I 
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daj\ His hunting horses were the finest and best 
managed in all these parts. His tenants are still full of 
the praises of a gra3' stone-horse that unhappily staked 
himself several j'eais since, and was buried with great 
solemnitj’- in the orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, 
to keep liimself in action, has disposed of his beagles and 
got a pack of stop-hounds. IMiat these' want in speed, 
he endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of 
their mouths and the varietj’^ of their notes, which are 
suited in such manner to each other, that the whole crj’ 
makes up 'a complete concert. He is so nice in this 
particular, that a gentleman having made him a present 
of a very fine hound the otlier daj', the knight returned 
it by the servant with a great many expressions of 
civility ; but desired him to tell his master, that the dog 
he had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but that 
at present he onlj' wanted a coxmter-tenor. Could I 
beheve my friend had ever read Shakespeare, I should 
certainl}’- conclude he had taken the hint from Theseus 
m the Midsummer Night’s Dream : 

‘ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flu’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lapt like Thessalian bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells. 

Each under each. A cry more tunable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d vith horn.’ 

« 

Su' Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been out 
almost every day since I came down ; and upon the chap- 
lain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was prevailed 

stone-horse] stallion. fin’d] with large chaps, 

sanded] sandy in colour. 
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station, in such a mannei* as gave me a very distinct 
%dew of the sport. I could see her first pass bj’, and the 
dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole track 
she had made, and following her through all her doubles. 
I was at the same time delighted in obsen'ing that 
deference whieh the rest of the pack paid to each par- 
ticular hound, according to the character he had acquired 
among them. If they were at a fault, and an old hound 
of reputation opened but once, he was immediately 
followed by the w’hole cry ; while a raw' dog, or one who 
was a noted liar, might have yelped his heart out, w'ithout 
being taken notice of. 

The hare now’, after lia^ung squatted two or three times, 
and been put up again as often, came still nearer to the 
place where she was at first started. Tlie dogs pursued 
her, and these were followed by the jolly knight, who 
rode upon a white gelding, encompassed by his tenants 
and servants, and cheering his hounds with all the gayetj' 
of five-and-tw*enty. One of the sportsmen rode up to 
me, and told me, that he was sure the chase was almost 
at an end, because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain 
behind, now' headed the pack. The fellow was in the 
right. Our hare took a large field just under us, followed 
by the full crj' in view. I must confess the brightness of 
the weather, the cheerfulness of everj' thing aroimd me, 
the chiding of the hounds, which was returned upon us 
in a double echo from t^vo neighbouring hills, with the 
hallooing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, 
lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I 
freely indulged because I w’as sure it was innocent. If 
I was under anj’ concern, it was on the account of the 
poor hare, that was now' quite spent, and almost within 
the reach of her enemies ; when the huntsman getting 
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forward, threw down his pole before the dogs Tliey 
were now withm eiglit yards of that game which they 
had been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on 
the signal before-mentioned thej all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much as 
before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole 
At the same time Sir Roger rode fom ard, and ahshtmg, 
tooh up tlie hare in his arms , u Inch he soon after 
dehi ered up to one of his servants n ith an order, if she 
could be hept ehs e, to let her go m his great orchard , 
where it seems he has se-veral of these prisoners of war, 
Vibo h\c together in a ^cry comfortable captivity. I 
w as highly pleased to see the disciplme of the pack, and 
the good-nature of the knight, w ho could not find m his 
heart to murder a creature that had giv en him so much 
di> ersion 

Joseph Addison, The Spectator, 13th July, 1711 


COUNTRY SPORTS 
Durcazo 

I must have you 

To mj countrj villa rise before the sun. 

Then make a breakfast of the morning dew. 
Sen ed up bj nature on some grassy hiU ; 

You’ll fmd It nectar, and far more cordial 
Tlian culiises, cock -broth, or your distillations 
Of a hundred crow ns a quart 

CaJdcro 

You talk of nothing 

opening] cullises] strong broth* 
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Dur. 

This ta’en as a preparative, to strengthen 
Your qucasj' stomach, vault mto your saddle ; 

With all this flesh, I can do it without a stirrup : — 
My hounds uncoupled, and my huntsmen readj*, 

You shall hear such music from their tunable mouths, 
Tliat you shall say the viol, harp, theorbo, 

Xe’er made such ravisliing harmony ; from the groves 
And neighbouring woods, with frequent iterations, 
Enamour’d of the ciy, a thousand echoes 
Repeating it. 

Catd. 

YHiat's this to me ? 

Dur. 

It shall be. 

And you gii'c thanks for’t. In the afternoon. 

For we will have varieW of delights. 

We’ll to the field again. No game shall rise 
But we’ll be ready for't ; if a hare, my grej'hounds 
Shall make a course ; for tlie pie or jaj", a sparhawk 
Flies from the fist ; the crow so near pursued 
Shall be compell’d to seek protection under 
Our horses' bellies ; a heron put from her siege, 

And a pistol shot off in her breech, shall mount 
So high tliat to your view she'll seem to soar 
Above the middle region of the air ; 

A cast of haggard falcons, by me mann’d, 

Ej'eing the prey at first appear as if 

They did turn tail ; but with tlieir labouring wings 

theorbo] a kind of mandolin. pie] magpie. 

sparhawk] sparrowhawk. 

siege] scat, i.e. post by Uie \vater-side. 

haggard] wild. mann’d] tamed. 
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said to be a pride of lions ; a lepe of leopards : an herd 
of harts, of bucks, and of all sorts of deer ; a bevy of 
roes ; a sloth of bears ; a singular of boars ; a sownder 
of u’ild svvhie ; a dryft of tame svvdne ; a route of wolves ; 
a harras of horses ; a rag of colts ; a stud of mares ; a pace 
of asses ; a baren of mules ; a team of oxen ; a drove of 
kine ; a flock of sheep ; a tribe of goats ; a sculk of 
foxes ; a cete of badgers ; a ricliess of martens ; a fesynes 
of feiTets ; a huske or a down of hares ; a nest of rabbits : 
a clowder of cats, and a kendel of young cats ; a shrewd- 
ness of apes ; and a labour of moles. 

And also, of animals when they retired to rest : a hart 
was said to be harboured, a buck lodged, a roebuck 
bedded, a hare formed, a rabbit set, etc. 

Tivo greyhounds were called a brace, three a leash, 
but two spaniels or harriers were called a couple. We 
have also a mute of hounds for a number, a kenel of 
raohes, a litter of whelps, and a cowardice of curs. 

IWien the hawk was not flying at her game, she was 
usually hood-winked, ivith a cap or hood provided for 
that purpose, and fitted to her head ; and this hood was 
worn abroad, as well as at home. All hawks taken upon 
‘ the fist,’ the term used for carrjung them upon the 
hand, had straps of leather called jesses, put about their 
legs. The jesses were made sufficient^ long for the knots 
to appear between the middle and the little fingers of 
the hand that held them, so that the lunes, or small 
tliongs of leather, might be fastened to them with two 
t>writs, or rmgs ; and the lunes were loosely wound 
round the little finger. It appears that sometimes the 
jesses were of silk. Lastl3’’, their legs were adorned with 
bells, fastened with rings of leather, each leg having one ; 
rflches] a kind of Round. 
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and the leathers, to -which the bells ivere attached, were 
denominated bewits , and to the bewits was added the 
creance, or long tliread» by which the bird in tutoring, 
was drawn back, after she had been permitted to flj’-; 
and this nas called the reclaiming of the hawk The 
bewits, we are informed, were useful to keep the hawk 
from ‘ wmdmg when she bated,’ that is, when she fluttered 
her -wmgs to fly after her game 

Ilespectmg the belts, it is particularly recommended 
tliat they should not be too heavy, to impede the flight 
of the bird , and that thej should be of equal weight, 
sonorous, shrill, and musical ; not both of one sound, 
but the one a semitone below the other , they ought not 
to be broken, especially m the soundmg part, because, 
m that case, the soimd emitted would be dull and im* 
pleasing I am told, that silt er bemg mixed with the 

metal when the bells are cast, adds much to the sweet- 
ness of the tone 

Tile books of hawking assign to the different ranks 
of persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them : 
and they are placed m the foUowrng order * 

The eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for ait em- 
peror 

The ger-faulcon, and the tercel of the ger-faulcon, for 
a kmg 

The faulcon gentle, and the tercel gentle, for a^pitnce 

The faulcon of the rock, for a duke 

The faulcon peregnne, for an earl 

The bustard, for a^iaron 

The sacre, and the sacret, for a Xmiglit, 

The lanere, and the laneret, for an esqiure 
The marlyon, for a ladj 
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The hobby, for a young man 
The gos-hai^k, for a jeoman 
Tlie tercel. Tor a poor man 
The sparrow-haw k, for a priest 
The musket, for a holj "w ater cltrk 
The kesterel, for a knave or servant 
As m hunting, so m hawking, the sportsmen had their 
peculiar impressions, and therefore the tyro m the art 
of falconry vs recommended to learn the following 
arrangement of terms as thej w ere to be apphed to the 
different kinds of birds assembled in companies A sege 
of herons, and of bitterns , on herd of sw ons, of cranes, 
and of curlews , a doppmg of sheldrakes , a spring of 
teals , a cov ert of coots , a gaggle of geese ; a bade- 
lynge of ducks , a sort or sute of mallards , a muster of 
peacocks , a nj e of pheasants , a bevy of quails , a 
cov ey of partridges , a congregation of pJoi ers , a flight 
of dov es , a dule of turtles , a vralk of snipes , a fall of 
w oodcocks , a brood of hens , a building of rooks , a 
murmuxation of starlmgs , an exaltation of larks ; a 
flight of swallows a host of sparrows, a watch of 
nightingales , and a charm of goldfinches 
JosUFll Stkvtt, 

Sports and Pastimes of the People of England 


THE SHLKMAID’S SO KG 

Ptscator Kay, stay a little, good scholar I caught 
my last Trout with a w otm , now I w ill put on a minnow, 
and try a quarter of an hour about jonder trees for 
another , and so walk towards our lodging Ijook jou, 
scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or 

tercell the male of the falcon 
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not at all. Have with j'ou. Sir ! o' iny word I have hold 
of him ! Oh ! it is a great logger-headed Chub ; come, 
hang him upon that vdllov twig, and let's be going. 
But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, towards 
A'ondcr high hone3"suclde hedge : there we'll sit and sing, 
whilst this shower falls so genth’ upon the teeming earth, 
and gives j'et a saveeter smell to the Io\'eh' flowers that 
adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look ! rmder that broad beech-tree I sat down, when 
I was last this wa}"- a-fishing ; and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove seemed to have a friendly contention with an 
eclio, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primro.sc-hill ; there I sat 
viewing the silver streams glide silcntl)- towards their 
centre, the tempestuous sea ; yet sometimes o]i])oscd 
bj* rugged roots, and pebble-stones, which broke their 
waves, and turned them into foam : and sometimes I 
beguiled time bj* viewing the harmless lambs ; some 
leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported 
themselves in the cheerful sun : and saw others craving 
comfort from the swollen udders of their hleatmg dams. 
As I thus sat, these and other sights had so full}' possessed 
inj' soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has 
happil}- exjaressed it : 

I was for that time lifted above earth ; 

And posscst joys not jJroniis'd in my birth. 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure eirtertaincd me ; 'twas a handsome 
milkmaid that had not j'et attained so much age and 
wisdom ns to load her mind wth ant' fears of manj* 
things that will never he, as too mam' men too often do ; 
hut she cast awaj' all care, and sung like a nightingale. 
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Dulcina rested,’ or ‘ Phillida flouts me,’ or ‘ Cher^' 
Chace,’ or ‘ Jolmny Armstrong,’ or ‘ Troy Toirn ’ ? 

Piscaior. No, it is none of those ; it is a song tiiat 
your daughter sung the first part, and you sung the 
answer to it. 

MiUacoman. 0, I know it now. I learned tiie first 
part in niy golden age, ivhen I uas about the age of my 
poor daughter ; and the latter part, which indeed fits 
me best now, but two or three years ago, when the cares 
of the world began to take hold of me : but you shall, 
God willing, hear them both, and sung as well as we can, 
for we both love anglers. Come, Maudh'n, sing the first 
part to the gentlemen, with a merry heart ; and I'll sing 
thc^second, when you have done. 

TirE JIilkmaid’s Soxg 

Come live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or fields. 

Or woods, and stecpy mountain snelds. 

tVhcre we nil! sit upon the rocks. 

And see the sliepherds feed our Hocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And then a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers and a Idrtle, 

Embroidered all with leaves of m%Ttle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
^Yhich from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold, 
tVith buckles of the purest gold ; 
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The flowers do fade, ami watiton fields 
To waj'ward winter reckoning yields, 

A lioney tongne, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, hnt sorrow's full. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtic. and thy posic.s, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

• In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and i\y-btids, 

Tiiy cond clasps, and amber sliuK, 

All these in me no nie.ans can nio\ e 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

What should we talk of dainties then. 

Of belter meat than’s fit for men 
These arc but vain : that's only good 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food. 


But could youth last, and love still breed. 

Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then tliose delights my mfruf might move. 

To live with thee, and be thy lor'c. 

PiscaioT. Well sung, good wonmn ; I thank you. 
I’ll give you another dish of fish one of these day^ ; and 
then beg another song of you. 

Iz.\,VK Waltox, The Compkai A^gkr. 


AN OLD ENGLISH SQUIEE 

Jin. Hastings, by lus quality, being the son, brother, 
and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon, and his -v^ay of 
living, had the first place amongst us. He was perad- 
venture an original in our age, or rather tlie copy of our 
nobilitj" in ancient days in hunting and not warlike times ; 
he was low, very strong and very active, of a reddish 
s.n. II. K 
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spaniels ; seldom but two of the great chairs had litters 
of j'oung cats in them, which were not to be disturbed, 
he having always three or four attending him at dinner, 
and a little wdiite round stick of fourteen inches long 
lying by his trencher, that he might defend such meat as 
he had no mind to part with to them. The windows, 
wliich were very large, served for places to lay his arrows, 
crossbows, stonebows, and other such like accoutrements ; 
the comers of the room full of the best chose bmiting 
and hawking poles ; an oyster-table at the lower end, 
which was of constant use twice a daj^ aU the j^ear round, 
for he never failed to eat oysters before dinner and 
supper through all seasons : the neighbouring towm of 
Poole supplied him vith them. The upper part of this 
room had two small tables and a desk, on the one side 
of which was a church Bible, on the other the Book of 
Martyrs ; on the tables were hawks’ hoods, bells, and 
such like, two or tliree old green hats with their crowns 
thmst in so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were 
of a pheasant kind of poultry he took mucli care of and 
fed himself ; tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not 
wanting. In the hole of the desk were store of tobacco- 
pipes that had been used. On one side of this end of the 
room was the door of a closet, wherein stood the strong 
beer and the wine, which never came thence but in single 
glasses, that being the rule of the house exactly observed, 
for he never exceeded in drink or permitted it. On tlie 
other side was a door into an old cliapel not used for 
devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest place, was never 
wanting of a cold chine of beef, pasty of venison, gammon 
of bacon, or great apple-pie, with thick emst extremel3^ 
baked. His table cost him not much, though it was very 
tables] backgammon. 
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good to eat at, Im sports suppljmg all but beef and 
mutton, except Friday, when be biwi the best sea-fisli 
&■=. web as other fish he could get, and was the day that 
bis neighbours of best quality most rusited him He 
never u anted a London pudding, and always sung it m 
uith ‘ my part lies therein-a ’ He drank a glass of wine 
or tuo at meals, verj often syrup of gibifiower m bis 
s-ick, and Ijad nlwa3 s a tun glass u ithout feet stood by 
him holding a pint of small beer, ubicb be often stirred 
uith a great sprig of rosemary He uas well natured, 
but soon angT}' He lived to a hundred, never lost his 
ejesight, but alwajs writ and read u ithout spectacles, 
and got to horse without help Until past fourscore he 
rode to the death of a stag as u ell as any 

AvTaos.! Asiimv Cooper, Evbi. of SuvpmsBuas, 
Fragment of .iulalnographif 

SKATING ON ESTHVVAITE LAKE 

And in the frost j season, when the sun 

Was set, and v isible for many a mile 

The cottage u mdow s blazed through tu dight gloom, 

I heeded not their summons liappj- time 
It was indeed for all of us — ^for me 
It B as a tune of rapture * Clear and loud 
Tile village clock tolled six, — I u heeled about, 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home AU shod with steel, 

AA e hissed along the iJohshed ice in games 

Confederate, imitatii e of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resoundmg hom. 

The pack loud chmung, and the hunted hare 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle , with the dm 
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Smitten, tlie precipices rang nloucl ; 

Tile leafless trees and cveiy icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent ha}*, or sportivcij’ 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
,To cut across the reflex of a star 
That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 

Stopped short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wicclcd by me — even as if the earth liad rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 

■\Vn.T,iAu Words woaTii. 


THE FIVES-PLAYER 

Died at his house in Burhage Street, St. Giles's, John 
Cavanagh, the famous hand fivcs-platjcr. Viflren a person 
dies who does any one thing better than any one else in 
the world, w’hich so many others are trying to do well, 
it leaves a gap in society. It is not likely that any one 
mil now see the game of fives played in its perfection for 
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inch of the line. In general, the ball came from his hand, 
as if from a racket, m a straight, horizontal line ; so that 
it was in vain to attempt to overtake or stop it. .-is it 
was said of a gre.at orator that he never was at a loss for 
a word, and for the properest word, so Cavanagh always 
could tell the degree of force neccssarj' to be given to a 
ball, and the precise direction in which it should be sent. 
He did his work with the greatest ease ; never took more 
pains than was ncccssarj' ; and, while others were fagging 
themselves to death, was as cool and collected as if he 
had just entered the court. His stj'le of play was as 
remarkable as his power of execution. He had no 
affectation, no trifling. He did not throw away' the game 
to show off an attitude or tiy an experiment. lie was 
a fine, sensible, manly player, who did what he could, 
but that was more than any one else could even affect to 
do. His blows were not undecided and ineffectual — 
lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic poetry, nor 
wavering like 3Ir. Coleridge’s lyric prose, nor short of 
tlie mark like Jlr. Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it 
like Sir. Canning’s wit, nor foul like the Qiiartcrhj, nor 
let balls like the Edinburgh Ecvictc, Cobbett and Junius 
together would have made a Cavanagh. He was the 
best up-hill player in the world ; even when his adversary 
was fourteen he would play on the same or better, and 
as he never flung away the game through carelessness 
and conceit, he never gave it up through laziness or want 
of heart. The only peculiarity of his play was that he 
never volleyed, but let the balls hop ; but if they rose an 
inch from the groimd he never missed having them. 
There was not only nobody equal, but nobody second 
to him. It is supposed that he could give any other 
player half the game, or beat them with his left hand. . . . 
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a dear, open countenance, and did not look sideways or 
donn, like 2\Ir. Murraj* the bookseller. He was a young 
fellow of sense, humom", and courage. He once had a 
quarrel with a waterman at Hmigerford Stairs, and, 
the}' saj', seia'ed him out in great style. In a word, there 
are hundreds at tliis daj' who cannot mention his name 
ndthout admiration, as the best fivcs'player that perhaps 
ever lived (the greatest excellence of which they have 
any notion) ; and the noisy shout of the ring happily 
stood him in stead of the unheard voice of posterity ! . . , 
We have paid this willing tribute to his memory. 

Let no rude hand deface it 
And his forlorn ' Hie Jacct 

WiLU.v>[ H-VZLrrr. Table-Talk. 
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He had not now to receive the ball, for Mr. Hill, who was 
bristling the field a good deal, stood at his place read}’ 
to play, and amidst dead silence the haU was tossed to 
3Ir. Cohden. 

We say with confidence that never can one over 
howled by any bowler at any future time surpass the 
over that Cohden was about to deliver then, and it 
deserves a minute description. Cohden took a long run 
and howled veri’ fast, and on the whole was for his pace 
a straight howler. But he howled with little or no break, 
had not got a puzzlinji deliver}’, and though effective 
against inferior bats, would never have succeeded in 
bowling out a man like Wr. Ottawa}' if he had sent a 
thousand balls to liim. However, on the present occasion 
Ottawa}’ was out, those he had to howl to were not 
first-rate batsmen, and Cohden could bowl a good yorker. 
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and two more wickets had to be got ; if therefore a wicket 
was got each ball the match would be won h}- Cambridge, 
and Mr. HiU would have no further opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. In a dead silence Cobden again 
took the ball. Everj'bod\' knows that the sight of a 
j’orker raises hope in a batsman's breast that either a 
full pitch or a half-volley is coming. To pla}' either of 
these balls ninety-nine players out of a hundred raise 
their bat off the ground as a first preliminarj'. If you 
are not a quick player the raising of the bat sometimes 
means nothing less than opening the door of defenee, 
and tlie ball getting underneath. Tliis is precisely what 
happened on the present occasion, and Cobden shot in 
a verj’' fast yorker. A ■sdsion of the winning hit flashed 
across Jlr. Belchers brain, and he raised his bat pre- 
paratory' to performing great things. He had not seen 
tiU too late that neither a full pitch nor a half-volley 
had been bowled ; he could not get his bat down again 
in time, the ball went under, and his wicket was shattered. 
There was still one more ball wanted to complete, and 
Mr. Belclaer, a sad man, walked away amid an uproarious 
storm of dicers. 

IMatters were becoming distinctty grave, and very 
irritating must it have been to IVIr. Hill, who was like 
a bUliard-player watching his rival in the middle of a 
big break ; he could say a good deal and think a lot, but 
he could do nothing. Mr. Stewart, spes vUima of Oxford, 
with feelings that are utterly impossible to describe, 
padded and gloved, nen'ously took off liis coat in the 
pavilion. If ever a man deserved pity, l^Ir. Stewart 
deserved it on that occasion. He did not profess to be 
a good bat, and his friends did not claim so much for 
spes tiHtma] last hope. 
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NATR'E KINDNESS 

I WAITED moi’C than two hours without ha\*ing an op- 
iportunity of crossing tlie rivei-, during wl)ich time the 
people who had crossed carried infonnation to Mausong, 
the king, that a white man was waiting for a passage, 
and was coming to see liim. He immediate^ sent over 
I one of his chief men, who informed me that the kuig 
I could not possibly see me until he knew what had brought 
1 me into his countiy, and that I must not presume to 
I cross the river without the king’s permission. He 
therefore advised me to lodge at a distant village, to 
wliich he pointed, for the night, and said that in the 
morning he would give me further instructions how to 
conduct myself. This was very discouraging. However, 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the \dllage, wliere I 
found, to my great mortification, that no person would 
admit me into his house. I was regarded with astonish- 
ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade of a tree ; and the night threatened 
to be verj" uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there 
was great appearance of a hca^y rain, and the void beasts 
are so ver}’ munerous in the neighboiwhood that I should 
have been under the necessity of climbing up the tree 
and resting amongst the branches, .-Vbout sunset, 
however, as I was preparing to pass the night in tliis 
manner, and had turned my hoi-se loose that he might 
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kative kinds L‘^S 

gra>e at liberty, a vroman, returning from the labours of 
the field, stopped to observe me, and, perceiving that 
I was weary and dejected, inquired into my situation, 
which I briefly explained to her , whereupon, with looks 
of great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle 
and told me to follow her Having conducted me into 
her hut, she hghted up a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, 
and told me I might remam there for the night Finding 
that I was very hungry, she said she would procure me 
something to eat She accordingly went out and returned 
m a short tune with a v ery fine fish, which, liav ing caused 
to be half broiled upon some emtiers, she gave me for 
supper. The rites of liospitahty being thus performed 
towards a stranger m distress, mj' w orthy benefactress, 
pomting to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there 
without apprehension, caUed to the female part of her 
family, who had stood gazing on me all the while m 
fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spuming 
cotton, in which they' continued to employ themselves 
a great part of the night Tliev Lghtened their labours 
fay songs, one of which was composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it It was sung by one of the 
y oung w omen, the rest jouimg m a smgmg chorus The 
air was siseet and plamlive, and the words, hterally 
translated, were tliese ‘The winds roared, and the 
rams fdl The poor white man, faint and weaiy, came 
and sat under our tree He has no mother to bring him 
milk — no wife to grind Jus com Cfiorus ‘ r,et us pity 

the white man, no mother has he,’ etc Trifling as this 
recital may appear to the reader, to a person in my' 
situation the circumstance was affecting in the highest 
degree I was oppressed by such imexpecled kmdness 
and sleep fled from my ei es In the morning I presented 
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Iny compassionate landladj' -nath two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on my waistcoat — ^the onl}^ 
recompense I could make her. 

Muxgo P.vrk, Travels. 


INSOLENT NATURES 

Having, on the afore-mentioned date, reached the 
village of Njainhi, one of the chiefs of the Chiboque, we 
intended to pass a quiet Sunday ; and our prolusions 
beuig quite spent, I ordered a tired riding-ox to be 
slaughtered. As we wished to be on good terms with all, 
we sent the hump and ribs to Njambi, with the explana- 
tion that this was the customary tribute to chiefs in 
the part from which we had come, and that we always 
I honoured men in liis position. He returned thanks, and 
promised to send food. Next morning he sent an im- 
pudent message, with a very small present of meal ; 
scorning the meat he had accepted, he demanded either 
a man, an ox, a gun, powder, cloth, or a shell ; and in 
the event of refusal to comply ivith his demand, he 
intimated his intention to prevent otur further progress. 
We rephed, we should have thought ourselves fools if 
we had scorned his small -present, and demanded other 
food instead ; and even supposing we had possessed the 
articles named, no black man ought to impose a tribute 
on a party that did not trade in slaves. The servants 
who brought the message said that, when sent to the 
Slambari, thej'' had always got a quantity of cloth from 
them for their master, and now expected the same, or 
something else as an equivalent, from me. 

We heard some of the Chiboque remark, ‘ They have 
only five guns ’ ; and about mid-daj'-, Niambi collected 




tlie spitting a matter of guilt, and receiving an answer 
in the affimiative, I gave him one of my sliirts. The 
young Chiboque were dissatisfied, and began shouting 
and brandishing their swords for a greater fine. 

As Pitsane felt that he had been the cause of this 
disagreeable affair, he asked me to add something else. 
I gave a bunch of beads, but the counsellors objected 
this time, so I added a large handkerchief. The more I 
s.B.n. 
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Striking the first blow, and then see what we could do ; 
and were perhaps influenced by seeing the air of cool 
preparation, which some of my men displayed, at the 
prospect of a work of blood. 

The Chiboque at last put the matter before us in this 
way : ‘ You come among us in a new way, and say you 
are quite friendlj' ; how can we know it unless you give 
us some of your food, and you take some of ours ? K 
you give us an ox we will give you whatever you may 
wish, and then we shall be friends.’ In accordance with 
the entreaties of my men I gave an ox ; and when asked 
wl\at I should hke in return, mentioned food, as the 
thing which we most needed. In the evening Njambi 
sent a very small basket of meal, and two or three pounds 
of the flesh of oiu- own ox ! with the apology that he 
had no fowls, and very little of any other food. It was 
impossible to avoid a laugh at the coohiess of the generous 
creatures. I was truly thankful nevertheless that, though 
resolved to die rather than deliver up one of our number 
to be a slave, we had so far gained our point as to be 
allowed to pass on without having shed human blood. 

In the midst of the commotion, several Chiboque stole 
pieces of meat out of the sheds of my people, and 
Mohorisi, one of the Makololo, went boldly into the crowd 
and took back a marrow-bone from one of them. .1 few 
of my Batoka seemed afraid, and would perhaps ha^'e 
fled had the alfray actually begun, but upon the whole 
I thought my men behaved admirably. They lamented 
liaving left their shields at home by conrmand of Sekeletu, 
who feared that, if they carried these, they might be more 
disposed to be overbearing in their demeanour to the tribes 
we should meet. We had proceeded on the principles 
of peace .and conciliation, .and tlie foregoing treatment 
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MEETING OF ST.^^LEY AND LIVINGSTONE 

rin Julv. 1800, Dr Living .tone left Ujiji, on LiLe Tinganvika, 
and disappeared into the vnUerness He returned to Ujiji, 
destitute and ill, in October, 1871 ] 

24th Octobeh — My property had been sold to Sbereef’s 
fnuids at merely iiommal prices Sjed bin Jlajid, a 
good man, proposed that they should be returned, and 
the ivorj be taken from Shereef, but they ttould not 
restore stolen property, though they knew it to be stolen 
Christians vi ould liar e acted differently , et en those of 
the lowest classes I felt in my destitution as if I 'were 
the man \iho went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
feU among thie\ es , but I could not hope for Priest, 
Le\Tte, or good Samaritan to come by on either side, but 
one niormiig S\ed bin Majid said to me, ‘Now this is 
the first time w e lia\ e been alone togethet , I ha\ e no 
goods, but I hate ivory' , let me, I pray you, sell some 
IV ory', and giv e the goods to y ou ’ This was encouraging ; 
but I said, ' Not y et, but by -and-bye ’ I had still a few 
barter goods left, winch I had taken the precaution to 
deposit wath Mohamad bm Saleh before gomg to Man- 
jniema, m case of returning m extreme need But when 
my spirits were at their lowest ebb, Die good Samaritan 
was close at liand, for one mommg Susi catne ruimmg at 
tlie top of his speed and gasped out, * An Enghsliman 1 
I see him ' ’ and off he darted to meet him The ,kmerican 
flag at the head of a carav jii told of the nationahty of 
tlie stranger Bales of goods, baths of tin, huge' kettles, 
cookmg pots, tents, etc , made me think, ‘ This must be 
a luxurious trav'eller and not one at his Wats’ end like 
me ’ (2Sth October ) It was lleniy Moreland Stanley*, 
the travellmg corresjxmdent of the Nctv York Herald, 
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sent by James Gordon Bennett, junior, at an expense 
of more than £4000, to obtain accurate information 
about Dr. Livingstone if li\dng, and if dead to bring 
home my bones. The news he had to tell to one %vho had 
been two full years without any tidings Lorn Europe 
made my whole frame thrill. The terrible fate that had 
befallen France, the telegraphic cables successfully laid 
in the Atlantic, the election of General Grant, the death 
of good Lord Clarendon — my constant friend, the proof 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not forgotten me 
in votmg £1000 for supplies, and many other points of 
interest, revived emotions that had lain dormant in 
Manyuema. Appetite returned, and instead of the spare, 
tasteless, two meals a day, I ate four times daily, and 
in a week began to feel strong. I am not of a demon- 
strative turn ; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are usually 
reputed to be, but this disinterested khidness of Mr. 
Bennett, so nobly carried into effect by Mr, Stanley, was 
simply overwhehnhig. I really do feel e.xtremely grateful, 
and at the same time I am a little ashamed at not being 
more worthy of the generosity. Mr. Stanley has done 
his part with untiring energy ; good judgment in the 
teeth of very serious obstacles. His helpmates turned 
out depraved blackguards, who, by their excesses at 
Zanzibar and elsewhere, had ruined their constitutions, 
and prepared then- systems to be fit provender for the 
grave. They had used up their strength by wickedness, 
and were of next to no service, but rather downdrafts 
and unbearable drags to progress. 

David LiviNGsroNn, Last Journals. 

The terrible fate . . . France] her defeat in the Franeo-Frussian 
War, 1870-71. 

the election of General Grant] as President of the United States, 
ISGO. 
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THE FINDING OF LIVINGSTONE 

IVe push on rapidly, lest the news of our coming might 
reach the people of Bunder Ujiji before we come in sight 
and are ready for them We halt at a httle brook, then 
ascend the long slope of a naked ridge, the sciy last of 
the myriads we ha\e crossed This alone prevents us 
from seeing the lake in all its sAstness We arrise at the 
summit, trai el across and ami e at its w estem nm, and 
— pause, reader — the port ofUjiji is below us, embowered 
m the palms, only fii e hundred j ards from us ' At this 
grand moment w e do not think of the hundreds of miles 
we haic marched, of the hundreds of hills that we have 
ascended and descended, of the miny forests we lia\e 
traierscd, of the jungles and thickets that annoyed us, 
of the fen id salt plains tliat blistered our feet, of the hot 
suns that scorched us, nor the dangers and diiScultics, 
now happily surmoimted At last sublime hour has 
arrived ' Our dreams our hopes auid anticipations are 
now about to be reahsed I Our hearts and our feehngs 
are with our eyes as we peer mto the palms and try to 
make out in wluch hut or house liv eg the white man with 
the grey beard we hiard about on the Malagaraa. 

‘ Unfurl the flags, and load y our guns 1 ’ 

‘ Ay Wallah, ay Wallah, bana • ’ respond the men, 
eagerly 

‘ One, two, three — fire ' ’ 

,1 V oUey from nearly fifty guns roars like a salute from 
a battery of artillery we shall note its effect presently 
on the peaceful- looking village below 

‘Now, kirangozi, hold the white man’s flag up high, 

kirs»;{Ozi] guide 
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and let the Zanzibar flag bring up the rear. And you 
men keep close together, and keep firing until we halt 
in the market-place, or before the wliite man’s house. 
You have said to me often that you could smeU the fish 
of the Tanganyika — I can smell the fish of the Tanganyika 
now. There are fish, and beer, and a long rest waiting 
for you. jVIarch 1 ’ 

Before we had gone a hundred yards our repeated 
volleys had the effect desired . We had awakened U3 ij i to 
the knowledge that a caravan was coming, and the people 
were witnessed rushing up in hundi'eds to meet us. . . . 

We were now about three hmidred yai’ds from the 
village of Ujiji, and the crowds are der.se about me. 
Suddenly I hear a voice on my right say : 

‘ Good morning, sir ! ’ 

Startled at hearing this greeting in the midst of such 
a crowd of black people, I turn sharply round in search 
of the man, and see him at my side, with the blackest of 
faces, but animated and joyous — a man dressed in a long 
wlute shirt, with a turban of American sheeting around 
his woolly head, and I ask : 

‘ AlTio tlie mischief are you ? ’ 

‘ I am Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone,’ said he, 
smiling, and showing a gleaming i-ow of teeth. 

‘ llhrat ! Is Dr. Livingstone here ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ In this village ? ’ - 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Are you siue ? ’ 

‘ Slue, sure, sir. Why, I leave him just now.’ 

‘ Now, you Susi, run, and tell the Doctor I am coming.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ and off he darted like a madman. . . . 

But, during Susi’s absence, the news had been conveyed 
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‘ Yes,’ said he, witli a kind smile, lifting his cap 
slightly. 

I replace iny hat on my head, and he puts on his cap, 
and we both grasp hands, and I then say aloud ; 

‘ I thank God, Doctor, I have been permitted to see 
you.’ 

He answered : ‘ I feel thankful that I am here to 
welcome you.’ 

Sill Henuy JI. St.vnijiy, Ilcnu I found Lhdngstoiic. 


CHRISTJLIS AT SEA 

The sheets were frozen hard, and they cut the naked 
hand ; 

The decks were like a slide, where a seaman scarce could 
stand. 

The wmd was a nor’-wester, blowing squally off the sea ; 

And cliffs and spouting breakers were the only things 
a- lee. 

They heard the surf a-roaring before the break of day ; 

But ’twas only with the peep of light we saw how ill we 
lay. 

We tumbled every baud on deck instanter, with a shout. 

And we gave her the maintops’l, and stood by to go about. 

All day wc tack’d and tack'd between the South Head 
and the North ; 

All day we haul’d the frozen sheets, and got no further 
forth ; 

All daj' as cold as charity, in bitter pain and dread, 

For very life and nature wc tack’d from head to head. 

We gave the south a wider berth, for there tlie tide-race 
roar’d ; 

But eveiy tack we made we brought the North Head 
close aboaixl ; 
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So’s we SAW the cliffs and houses, and the breakers 
running high. 

And the coastguard in Ins garden, with his glass agamst 
his eye 

The frost w as on the village roofs as white as ocean foam , 

The good red fires were burning bright in tieiy longshore 
home , 

Tlie wandows sparkled clear, and the chimneys volley’d 
out , 

And I V ow wesnili’dthe victuals as the \ essel went about 

The hells upon the church were rung w ith a mighty joi lal 
cheer , 

For it’s just that I should tell you how (of all days in the 
jear) 

This day of our adv ersity was bless^ Christmas morn, 

And the house above the coastguard’s was the house 
where I was bom 

O well I saw the pleasant room, the pleasant faces tliere, 

IMy mother's silver sjiectacles, my father’s silver hair ; 

And w elll saw the firelight, like a flight of homely eh es 

Go dancing round the china-plates that stand upon the 
shell es ! 

And well I knew the talk they bad, the talk that was of 
me, 

Of the shadow on the household and the son that went 
to sea , 

And O the wncked fool I seem’d, m ev ery kind of way. 

To he here and haulmg frozen ropes on blessed Christmas 
Daj' 

They ht the high sea-light, and the dark began to fall, 

* AH hands to loose top-gallant sails > ’ J heard the captain 
call 

‘ By the Jjord, she'll nev er stand it,’ our first mate Jackson 
cried, 

. . ‘It’s the one way or the other, Mr. Jackson,’ he 
replied 
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She stagger’d to her bearings, but her sails were new and 
good, 

And the sliip smelt up to windward just as though she 
understood. 

As the winter’s day was ending, in the entry of the night. 

We clear’d the weary headland and pass’d below the 
light. 


And they heav’d a mighty breath, every soul on board 
but me. 

As they saw her nose again pointing handsome out to sea ; 
But all that I could think of, in the darkness and the cold. 
Was just that I was leaving home and my folks were 
growing old, Robert Louis Stevevson'. 

By kiad permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


CAAIEL-DRIVING 

At each midday halt, the town camels are loosed out to 
pasture. The weary beasts roam in the desert, but hardly 
take anything into then parched mouths : they crop 
only a few mouthfuls by the way in the early morning, 
whilst the night coolness is yet upon the ground. The 
great brutes, that go fainting under their load, sweat 
greatly, and for thirst continue nearly without eating 
till seventeen days be ended ; when they are discharged 
at Mecca. . . . Our hardened drivers (all Arabs will — 
somewhat faint-heartedly — ^bemoan the aching life of 
this world !) told me with groans, that their travail in 
the journey was very sore ; one of them rode in the morn- 
. ing and two walked j in the afternoon one walked and 
two rode. The march of the ICasim caravaners is not 
like the slow-paced pirocession of the Syrian Haj ; for 
they drive strenuously in the summer heat, from water 
Haj] caravan of pilgrims to Mecca. 
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A BEDOUIX EXCjVSIPJIBNT 

are a spectacle of savageness. Their huge heads of shock 
hair, dyed red and dripping with butter, are garnished 
with a Firm or long three-pronged comb, a stick, which 
acts as scratcher when the oivner does not wish to grease 
his fingers, and sometimes with the ominous ostrich 
feather, showing that the wearer has ‘ killed his man ’ : 
a soiled and ragged cotton cloth covers their shoulders, 
and a similar article is wrapped round their loins. All 
wear coarse sandals, and appear m the bravery of targe, 
spear, and dagger. Some of the women \rould be pretty 
did they not resemble the men in their scowhng, Satanic 
expression of countenance ; they are decidedly en des- 
habille, but a black skiir ahvays appears a garb. 

The eantomnent is surrounded by asses, camels, and 
a troop of naked Flibbertigibbets, who dance iuid jmnp 
in astonishment whenever they see me : ‘ The white 
man ! the white man ! ’ they shriek ; ‘ I’un away, run 
away^ov we shall be eaten ! ’ On one occasion, however, 
my amour propre was decidedly flattered by the attentions 
of a small black girl, apparently four or five yeai-s old, 
who followed me through the streets ejaculating, ‘ JFa 
IFaiiah^an /’CO fine ! ’) 

The Bedouins, despite their fierce scowls, appear 
good-natured ; the women flock out of the huts to stare 
and laugh, the men to look and wonder. I happened 
once to remark, ■■ Lo, we come forth to look at them and 
they look at us ; we gaze at their complexioii and they 
gaze at ours ! ’ A Bedouin who understood Arabic 
translated this speech to the others, and it excited great 
merriment. In the minuig counties of civilised England, 
where the ‘ genial brickbat ’ is throwi at the passing 
stranger, or- in enlightened Scotland, where hair a few 
inches too long or a pair of mnstachios justifies ‘mobbing,’ 


S.B. II. 
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"1 \ ' 

it would ha\e been impossible for me to liasc mingled 
as I did with these wild people 

"We must Tcturn licfore sunset, when the gates are 
lochcd and the k.e}S arc coiried to the Ilojj, a sam 
precaution, when a donkey could clear half a dozen places 
in the town wall The call to escning prayer sounds as 
we eater none of my companions pray, but all when 
asked reply m the phrase wlueli an tnghsliniau liates, 
‘ /mlialloh JSukra ’ — ' If Allah please, to-morrow 1 
and they liavc the decency not to appear in jiuhlic at tlie 
hours of devotion The bomal, like most ^kfricans, are 
of a somew liat irre\ erent turn of mind \\ hen repioadied 
witli gambling, and asked why they jiersrst in the for- 
bidden pleasure, they smiply answer, * Because wc like-’ 
One uigUt, encamped among the Ecsa, 1 was disturbed 
by » female voice uiduJgmg m the loudest lamentations • 
an elderly lady, it appears, was suffering from toothache, 
and the refrain of her groans was, ‘ 0 Allah, may thy 
teeth ache like mine 1 O Allah, may thy gum* be sore 
as mine are ' ’ 

A well-known and characteristic tale is told of the 
flerad Ilirsi, now chief of the Bcrteri tribe. Once 
meeting a party ol unarmed pilgrims, be asked them why 
they had left their weapons at home they replied in 
tlie usual phrase, ‘AoArm rnuUnvakhltn’—We are* 
trusters fin Allah) ‘ That ev enmg, having feasted them 
hospitably', the chief returned hurriedly to the hut, 
declaring that his soothsayer ordered him at once to 
sacrifice a pilgrim, and begging the horror-struck auditors 
to choose the v ictiin They cast lots and gai e ov cr one 
of their number the GerM plated hmi m another hut, 
dyed his dagger with sheep’s blood, and returned to say 
Goi ernor 
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that he must have a second life. The unliappy pilgrims 
arose eii masse, and fled so wildly that the chief, with all 
the cavalry of the desert, found difficulty in recovering 
them. He dismissed them with liberal presents, and 
not a few jibes about their trustfuhiess. 

The wilder Bedouuis will inquire where Allali is to be 
found ; when asked the object of the question, they 
reply, ‘ If the Eesa could but catch him, they would 
spear him upon the spot ! Who but he lays waste their 
homes and kills their cattle and wives ? ’ Yet, conjoined 
to this truly savage incapability of conceivmg the idea 
of a Supreme Bemg, they believe in the most ridiculous 
exaggerations : many will not affront a common pilgrim 
for fear of being killed by a glance or a word. 

Our supper, also provided by the hospitable Hajj, is 
the counterpart of the midday dumer. After it we repair 
to the roof, to enjoy the prospect of the far Tajurrah 
hills and the white moonbeams sleeping upon the nearer 
sea. The evening star hangs like a diamond upon the 
still horizon : around the moon a pmk zone of light mist, 
shaduig off into turquoise blue, and a delicate greenlike 
chrysopraz, invests the heavens with a peculiar charm. 
The scene is truly suggestive : behind us, pm-pling in 
the night air and silvered by the radiance from above, 
lie the wolds and mountains tenanted by the fiercest of 
savages ; their shado^yj", mysterious forms excithig vague 
alarms in the traveller’s breast. Sweet as the harp of 
David, the night-breeze and the music of the water come 
up from the sea ; but the ripple and the rustling sound 
alternate nith the hyena’s laugh, the jackal’s erj', and 
the wild dog’s lengthened howl. 

Sir Riciiakd Burtox, I-'/rs/ Footsteps in East Africa. 
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lichens had either just become, or had long grown, 
attached. I so fully believed that this was owing to 
the frequent earthquakes, that I felt inclined to hurry 
from below each loose pile. As one might very easily be 
deceived in a fact of this kind, I doubted its accuracy, 
mrtil ascendmg Mount Wellington, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where earthquakes do not occur ; and there I saw 
the summit of the raomitain similarly composed and 
similarly shattered, but all the blocks appeared as if 
they had been hurled into their present position thousands 
of years ago. 

We spent the day on the summit, and I never enjoyed 
one more thoroughly. ChUe, bounded by the Andes and 
the Pacific, was seen as in a map. Tlie pleasure from the 
scenery, in itself beautiful, was heightened by the many 
reflections wliich arose from the mere view of the Cam- 
pana range with its lesser parallel ones, and of the broad 
valley of QuUlota directly intersecting them. \tTio can 
avoid wondering at the force which has upheaved these 
mountains, and even more so at the countless ages which 
it must have required to have broken through, removed, 
and levelled whole masses of them ? . . . 

The appearance of the Andes was different from that 
which I had expected. The lower line of the snow was, 
of course, horizontal, and to this line the even summits 
of the range seemed quite parallel. Only at long intervals 
a group of points or a single cone showed where a volcano 
had existed, or does now exist. Hence the range resem- 
bled a great solid wall, surmounted here and there by a 
tower, and making a most perfect barrier to the cormtry. 

Ch.vri.es D.vrwin, Voyage of the Beagle. 
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I 111 Juli . I dfij, EJ» ara \V fa’inil'cr ■^uccccjcd, at tlic ninth 

in sMiluiE the hitherto unconqu^rej Matterhorn He had 
mth him Ijord Francis Douglas, ilr Uajoir, Mr. Hudson, 
and three guides— Midid Cwi and the two Taugwalders. 
Tlus eMtaet tills of the descent ] 


Hldson and I agnin comultcel ns lo the l>est and safest 
irrangemcnt yf the parts '' o agrwl that it ivould be 
best for ttoi to go first, and lladow second , llndson, 
«lio was almost equal to a bom niountaiiiccr m stueness 
of toot wished to be third , Lord Francis Douglas was 
placed nest , and old Peter, the strongest of Die remain- 
der, after him I suggested to Hudson tjiat nc should 
nttach a rojic to the rocks on our nms i\ at the difticult 
bit, and hold it ns we descended, as an additional pro- 
tection lie approi ed the nh a, but it n as not definitely 
settled tint it should be done The jiarty «as being 
arranged in the abore onier irliiUt I was sketclimg the 
''Ummit, and the,, had htnshed and were 'railing for me 
to be tied ui line when some one runcnibcrcd that our 
names had not been left in a bottle The!’ iieqiiesled me 
to write them down, and nioccd off whjie it was being 
done 

A. few iiuavitcs aftetw ards I tied mj sell lo j oung Peter, 
rin down after the oUiers, and cauglit them just as tliej 
were commencing the descent of the difficult part 
Great care was being taken Only one mm was moving 
atatime , when he was fimily planted the next advanced, 
and so on Tliey had not, however, atuehed the addi- 
tional rope to rocks, and notlnng was said about it. 
The suggestion w as not made for niy own sake, and I 
am not sure tliat it esen occurred to me agam For 
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some little distance we two followed the othei-s, detachetl 
from them, and should have continued so had not Lord 
Francis Douglas asked me, about 3 p.in., to tie on to old 
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Peter, as he feared, he said, that Taugwalder would not 
be able to hold his groimd if a slip occurred. 

A few minutes later a sharp-eyed lad ran into the 
Monte Rosa hotel, to Seiler, saying that he had seen an 
avalanche fall from the summit of the Matterhorn on to 
the JIatterhorngletscher. The boy was reproved for 
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telluig idle stones , he was right, nevertheless, and this 
was what he saw 

Michel Cioz had laid aside his ave, and in order to 
give Mr lladow greater security, was absolutely taking 
hold of his legs, and putting his feet, one by one into 
their proper positions So fat as I know, no one was 
actually descending I cannot speak inth certainty, 
hceause the tu o leading men w etc partially hidden from 
my sight by an intenenmg mass of rock, but it is my 
behef, from the moi ements of their shouldersi that Croz, 
having done as I hue said, was m the act of turning 
round, to go down a step or two himself ; at this moment 
’Mr Hadow shpped, fell against him, and knocked him 
oier I heard one startled exclamation from Croz, then 
saw hun and Jlr Iladow 6jmg downwards , ui another 
moment Hudson was dragged from lus steps, and lurd 
Francis Douglas immediatelj after him AH this was 
the Work of a moment Immediately we heard Croz’s 
exclamation, old Peter and I planted ourselves as firmly 
as the rocks would permit the rope was taut between 
us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man We 
held , but the rope broke midway between Taugwalder 
and Lord Francis Douglas For a few seconds we saw 
our unfortunate companions sUdmg downwards on their 
backs, and spreading out their hands, endeas ourmg to 
sal e themseb es They passed from out sight immjuicd, 
disappeared one bj one, and fell from precipice to preci- 
pice on to the ilatterhoniglctscher below, a distance of 
nearly 4000 feet m height. From the moment the rope 
broke It was mipossible to help them 
So perished our comrades ' For tlie siiace of half an 
hour we remained on tlie spot without mosmg a smgle 
step. The two men, parahsed with terror, cried like 
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infants, and trembled in such a manner as to threaten 
us with the fate of the others. Old Peter rent the air 
with exclamations of ‘ Chamomiix ! Oh, what will 
Chamounix saj' ? ’ He meant, who would believe that 
Croz could fall ? The j'oung man did nothing but scream 
or sob, ‘ We are lost ! we are lost ! ’ Fixed between the 
two, I could neither move up nor down. I begged young 
Peter to descend, but he dared not. Unless he did we 
could not advance. Old Peter became alive to the danger, 
and swelled the crj'', ‘ We are lost 1 we are lost ! ’ The 
father’s fear was natural — ^he trembled for his son ; the 
young man’s fear was cowardly — he thought of self alone. 

At last old Peter summoned up courage, and changed 
his position to a rock to which he could fix the rope ; the 
young man then descended, and we all stood together. 
Inmiedialely we did so I asked' for the rope which bad 
given way, and found, to my surprise — indeed to my 
horror — that it was the weakest of the tlvree ropes. It 
was not brought, and should not have been employed, 
for the purpose for which it was used. It was old rope, 
and, compared with the others, was feeble. It was 
intended as a reserve, in case we had to leave much rope 
behind, attached to rocks. I saw at once that a serious 
question was involved, and made him give me the end. 
It had broken in mid-air, and it did not appear to hav'e 
sustained previous injur^^ 

For more than two hours afterwards I thought almost 
every moment that the next would be my last ; for the 
Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, were not only incapable 
of giving assistance, but were in such a state that a slip 
might have been expecte,d from them at any moment. 
After a time we were able to do tliat which should have 
been done at first, and fix rope to firm rocks, in addition 
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SOCLVLITY IN THE BKUTE CREATION 

TiiEiuj is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute 
creation, independent of sexual attacliment ; the con- 
gregating of gregarious birds in the winter is a remarkable 
instance. 

Jlany horses, though quiet rvith company, will not 
stay one nxinutc in a field by themselves : the strongest 
fences cannot restrain them. My neighbour's horse 
will jiot only not stay by himself abroad, but lie will not 
bear to be left alone in a strange stable, xvithont dis- 
covering the utmost impatience, and endeavouring to 
break the rack and manger with his fore-feet. He has 
been knovm to leap out at a stable-window, through 
which dung was thrown, after company ; and yet in 
otlier respects is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will 
not fatten b}’ themselves ; but wiU neglect tlie finest 
pasture that is not recommended by society. It would 
be needless to instance in sheep, which constantly Hock 
together. 

But this propensity seems not to be coirfined to anuiials 
of the same species ; for we know a doe, still alive, that 
was brought up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows ; 
with them it goes afield, and with them it returns to the 
yard. The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, 
being used to her ; but if strange dogs come by, a chase 
iliscoveriii"] revealing. 
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eusues, \^hile the nmter smiles to see his fa\ounte 
securelj leiding her pursuers oier hedge, or gate, or 
stile, till she returns to the co^s, 11110, with fierce low mgs 
and menacing horns, driic the assailants quite out of 
the pasture 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not alwajs 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For 
a very intelligent and observant person [las assured me 
that, ui the former part of his life, keeping but one 
sohtary horse, he happened also on a time to have but 
one sohtary hen These two incongruous ammals spent 
much of their time together in a lonely orchard, where 
they saw no creatures but each other By degrees an 
apparent regard began to take place between these two 
sequestered individuals The fowl would approach the 
quadruped vnth notes of complacency, rubbmg herself 
gentlv against Ins legs , while the horse would look dow n 
with satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution 
and circumspection lest he should trample oa his dimmu- 
tive torapamon Tlius, bv mutual good offices, each 
seemed to console the vmcant hours of the other , so 
that ^Lllton when he puls the foUowmg sentmient in the 
mouth of Adam, seems to be somewhat mistaken . 

Vluch less can bird with beast, or fish VTith fowl 

So well conierse. nor with the ov the ape 

Lilufut White Ao/iiml tfistor^ cj S^iboTut 


C VTS AND CLOVER 

I FHtD from e\penments that liumblo-bees ate almost 
indispensable to the fertilisation of the Iieartsease {Vtola 
incolor), for other bees do not 1 isjt tlm flower I have 
also found tliat the visits of bees are necessary for the 
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fertilisation of some kinds of clover ; for instance, 20 
heads of Dutch clover {TrifoUum repens) yielded 2290 
seeds, but 20 other heads protected from bees produced 
not one. Again, 100 heads of red clover {Trifolium 
pratense) produced 2700 seeds, but the same number of 
protected heads produced not a single seed. Humble-bees 
alone visit red clover, as other bees cannot reach the 
nectar. Hence ive may mfer as highly probable that, 
if the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or vcri' 
rare in England, the heartsease and red clover would 
become very rare, or wlioUy disappear. 

The number of hmuble-bees in any district depends 
in a great degree on tlie mmiber of field-mice, which 
destroy their combs and nests ; and Colonel Xeivman, 
who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, 
believes that ‘ more than tivo-thirds of them are thus 
destroyed all over England.’ Now the mmiber of mice 
is largely depaident, as every one knows, on the number 
of cats ; and Colouel Newman says, ‘ Near villages and 
small towns I have found the nests of humble-bees more 
numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number 
of cats that destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible 
that the presence of a feline animal in large numbers m a 
district might determine, tlrrough the mtervention first 
of mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers 
in that district. 

Cn.vBLKS Dabwix, The Origin of Species. 


XX’EASEL -AND SALALL BHIDS 

Some months ago there was a correspondence m the 
Field which touched upon this very subject. One gentle- 
man wrote that he had found three freslily-ldlled adult 
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THE iLA-RTEST 

Tliis guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 
By Ilia loved mansionry tliat the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze. 

Buttress, or coign of vantage, but tliis bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 

William Siiakespcakb. 

Dear Sir, — In obedience to your injunctions I sit do'vn 
to give you some account of the house-martin, or martlet ; 
and if my monograplw of this little domestic and familiar 
bird should happen to meet u'ith your approbation, I 
may probably soon extend my enquiries to the rest of 
the British lurundines — the swallow, the swift, and the 
bank-martin. 

A few house-martins begin to appear about April 16 ; 

; usually some few days later than the swallow. For some 
time after they appear the hirundines in general pay no 
attention to the business of nidification, hut play and 
sport about, either to recruit from the fatigue of their 
journey, if they do migrate at all, or else that their blood 
may recover its true tone and texture after it has been 
so long benumbed by the severities of winter. About the 
middle of 3Iay, if the weather be hue, the martin begins 
to think in earnest of providing a mansion for its famil}". 
The crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed of such 
dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, and is 
tempered and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird 
often builds against a perpendicular wall without anj’' 
uidificution] ncst-nuiking. 
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projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost e/forts to 
get the first foundation fmnly fixed, so that it may safely 
cany the s opera tmeture On this occasion the bml not 
onlj chugs uith its dans, but partly supports itself by 
stionglj uiclming its tail against the wall, maluns that a 
fulcrum , and thus steadied, it uorks and plasters the 
matenals into the face of the bnck or stone Hut then, 
that this nork may not, whde it is soft and green, pull 
Itself down hj its own weight, the prondent architect 
has prudence and foTbearance enough not to ads ante her 
work too fast , but by building onlj in the mornmg, and 
bj dedicatuig the rest of the day to food and amusement, 
gives It sufficient time to dry and harden About half 
an inch seems to be a sufficient layer for a day Thus 
careful workmen, when tbe> build mud -walls (informed 
at first, jierh.ips, by this little bird), raise but a moderate 
laser at a time, and then desist, lest the work should 
become top heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight 
Dy this method m about ten or twelve days is formed a 
t'emispbenc nest mth a small aperture towards the top, 
strong. Compact, and warm , and perfectly fitted for all 
the purposes for which it was mtended But then 
nothing IS more common than for tlie house-sparrovr, as 
soon as the shell is iinished, to seize on it as its own, to 
eject the owner, and to line it .ifter its own manner 
\fter 1,0 much labour is bestowed m erecting a mansion, 
as Nature seldom works in 'vain, martms will breed on 
f'r several years together in the same nest, where it 
happens to be well sheltered and secure from the injuries 
of the Weather The shell or crust of the nest is a sort 
of rustic work, full of knobs and protuberances on the 
outside ; nor is the inside of those that I have examined 
smoothed with any exactness at all , but is rendered soft 
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and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of small 
straws, grasses, and feathers, and sometimes by a bed of 
moss interwoven with wool. In this nest the hen lays 
from three to live ivbite eggs. 

As the young of small birds presently arrive at their 
full growth, they soon become impatient of confinement, 
and sit all day with their heads out at the orifice, n hcre 
the dams, by clinging to the nest, supply them with food 
from morning to night. For a time the young are fed 
on the wing by their parents ; but the feat is done with 
so quick and almost imperceptible a flight that a person 
must have attended very exactly to their motions before 
he would be able to perceive it. .\s soon as the young 
arc able to shift for themselves, the dams immediately 
turn their thoughts to the business of a second brood ; 
while the first flight, shaken off aJid rejected by their 
nurses, congregate in great flocks, and are the birds that 
are seen clustering and hovering on sunny mornings and 
evenings round towers and steeples, and on the roofe of 
churches and houses. These congregatmgs usually begin 
to take place the first week m .August, and therefore we 
may conclude that by that time the first flight is pretty 
well over. 

The young of this species do not quit their abodes 
all together ; but tlie more forward birds get abroad some 
days before the rest. These approaching the eaves of 
buildings, and playing about before them, make people 
think that several old ones attend one nest. They are 
often capricious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning 
many edifices, and learang them unfinished ; but when 
once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, it serves for 
several seasons. . Those which breed in a ready finished 
house get the start in hatching of those that build new 
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evolutions as the swallow. Accordingly they make use 
of a placid easy motion in a middle region of the air, 
seldom mounting to any great height, and never sweeping 
long togetlier over the surface of the ground or rvater. 
They do not wander far for food, but affect siieltered 
districts, over some lake, or under some hanging wood, 
or m some liollow vale, especially in windy weather. 
They breed the latest of all the swallow kind : in 1772 
they had nestlings on to October 21, and are never without 
unfledged young ;is late as Jlicliaelmas. 

As the summer declines the congregating flocks increase 
in numbers daily by the constuit accession of the second 
broods, till at hist they swarm in myriads upon myriads 
round the villages on the Thames, darkening the face 
of the sky as they frequent the aits of that river, where 
they roost. They retire, the bulk of them, I mean, in 
vast flocks together about the beginning of October, but 
have appeared of late years in a considerable flight in this 
neighborhood, for one day or two, as late as Xoi'ember 
3 and 6, after they were supposed to have been gone 
for more than a fortnight. They therefore withdraw 
with us the latest of any species. Unless these birds are 
very short-lived indeed, or unless they do not return to 
the districts where they are bred, thej' must undergo 
vast devastations, somehow and somewhere ; for the 
birds that return yearly bear no manner of proportion to 
the birds that retire. 

House-martins are distinguished from their congeners 
by having their legs covered witii soft downy feathers 
down to their toes. They are no songsters, but twitter 
in a pretty inward soft manner in their nests. 

Gilbuiit White, Xalural llislorif of Selbome. 
aits] islands in a river ; also * eyots.’ 
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vind by that warbling bird the wood-lark place we then. 
The reed-sparrow, the nope, the i-cd-breast, and the wren. 
The yellow-pate, which, though she hurt the blooming 
tree, 

Yet scarce hatli any bird a finer pipe than she. 

-Vnd of these cliiinting fowls, the goldfinch not behind, 
Tliat hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 

The tydy from her notes as delicate as they ; 

The laughing hccco, then the counterfeiting jay ; 

The softer with the siirill (some liid among the leaves. 
Some in tlic taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 

Thus sing away the morn, until the moimtiirg sun 
Through thick exhaled fogs his goldeu head hatii run, 
And through the twisted tops of our close covert creeps 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps. 

Micu.vF.i. Dn.vsTON. 


THE HOCKIXG-BIRD 

The plumage of the mocking-bird, though none of the 
homeliest, has iiotliing gaudy or briiliant in it ; and, 
had he notliing else to recommend him, would scarcely 
entitle him to notice, but his figiu-e is well jjroportioned 
and even handsome. The ease, elegance and rapidity 
of his movements, the animatiou of his eye, and the 
hitelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons from ahnost ev'ery species of the feathered crea- 
tion witbm his hearing, are really surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of his genius. To these qualities we may 
add that of a r'oice full, strong, and musical, and capable 
of ahnost every modulation, from the clear mellow tones 
of the wood tlirush to the savage scream of the bald 
eagle. In measure and accent he faithfully follows his 

nope] bullfinch. vellow-pate] yellow-hammer. 

tydy-} bluetit (?) hecco] woodpecker. greaves] groves. 
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fancied calls of tlieir mates ; or dive, with precipitation, 
into the depths of thickets, at the scream of what they 
suppose to be the sparrow hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy 
of his song by confinement. In his domesticated state, 
when he commences his career of song, it is impossible to 
stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog ; Caesar 
starts up, wags his tail, and tuns to meet his master. 
He squeaks out like a hint cliicken, and the hen hurries 
about ivith hangmg wings, and bristled feathers, clucking 
to protect its injured brood. The barking of the dog, 
the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing wlieel- 
harroiv, follow, with great truth and rapidity. He repeats 
the tune taught him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He rmis over the quivermgs 
of the canary, and the clear ivhistlings of the Virginia 
nightingale, or red-bird, with such superior execution and 
effect, that the mortified songsters feel their own inferi- 
oritj’', and become aitogetiier silent ; wMe he seems to 
triumph in theh- defeat by redoubling his e.xertions. 

This excessive fondness for varietj', however, in the 
opinion of some, uijures his song. His elevated imitations 
of the brown thrush are frequently interrupted by the 
crowing of cocks ; and the warbliiigs of the blue bird, 
which he exquisitely manages, are mingled wth the 
screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens : amidst 
the simjDle melodj’- of the robin we are suddenly surprised 
by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will ; while 
the notes of the kildeer, blue jay, martin, baltimore, 
and twenty others, succeed, with such imposing reality, 
that we look round for the originals, and discover, with 
astonishment, that the sole perfomrer in this singular 
concert is the admirable bird now before us. During tins 
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cxhibiliou of his powers he spreads his w mgs, expands lus 
lad, and throw s himself around the cage m all the ecstasy 
of enthusiasm, scemmg not only to smg, but to dance, 
keeping time to the measure of his own music Both in 
his native and domesticated state, during the soknm 
stilhicss of night, as soon as the moon rises m silent 
majest} , he begins his delightful solo , and serenades 
us the hvedong night with a full display of his vocal 
powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring with Ins 
miniitahle medlej 

Alfscasdui WitsoN, Onnthalogy 


THE FLIGHT OF THE CONDOR 

WiiEV the condors arc wheeling in a flock round and 
round nn> spot, their flight is beautiful Except when 
rising from the ground, I do not recollect ever having 
seen one of these birds flap its wmgs Near Luna, I 
watched several for nearly half an hour, without once 
taking off in\ ej cs lliej mov cd in large curv cs, svv eepmg 
in circles, descending and ascending without givmg a 
single flap As tlitv glided close over my head, I intently 
watt bed from an oblique position the outlines of tiie 
separate and great terminal feathers of each vimg, and 
these sejuralc feathers, if there had been the least 
vihrator> moicmcnt, would have appeared as if blended 
together , but they were seen distmct against the blue sky* 
The Ilf ad and neck were moved frequently, and 
.t|<pvrentlv with force , and the extended wmgs seemed 
to form the fulcrum on vv Inch the raov cments of the neck, 
bodv , and tail acted If the bird vvishcd to descend, the 
w mgs w ere for a moment collapsed ; and when again ex- 
panded with an altered inclination, the momentum gamed 
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by the rapid descent seemed to urge the bird upwards 
with the even and steady movement of a paper kite. 

In the case of any bird soaring, its motion must be suffi- 
ciently rapid, so that the action of the inclined surface of 
its body on the atmosphere may counter-balance its 
gravity. The force to keep up the momentum of a body 
moving in a horizontal plane in the air (in which there is 
so little friction) camiot be great, and this force is all that 
is wanted. The movement of the neck and body of the 
condor, we must suppose, is sufficient for this. However 
this may be, it- is truly wonderful and beautiful to see so 
great a bird, hour after hour, without any apparent 
exertion, wheeling and gliding over mormtain and river. 

Cn.vBLP.s Darwin. Voyage of the Beagle. 
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Still however the kitten sat watching immoveably upon 
the same spot. I concluded, therefore, that, sliding 
between the door and the tlireshold, he had found his 
way out of the garden into the yard. I went round 
immediately, and there found him in close conversation 
with the old cat, whose curiosity being excited by so 
novel an appearance, inclined her to pat his head 
repeatedly with her fore foot ; with her claws however 
sheathed, and not in anger ; but in the way of philo- 
sophical inquirj’- and examination. To prevent her falling 
a victim to so laudable an exercise of her talents, I 
interposed in a moment with the hoe, and performed 
upon him an act of decapitation, which though not 
immediately mortal, proved so in the end. Had he slid 
mto the passages, where it is dark, or had he, when in 
the yard, met witli no interruption from the cat, and 
secreted himself in any of the outhouses, it is hardly 
possible but that some of the family must have been 
bitten ; he mightihave been trodden upon without being 
perceived, and have slipped away before the sufferer 
could have well distinguished what foe had wounded 
him. Three years ago we discovered one in the same 
place, which the Jiarber slew with a trowel. 

WnilAJi CowPEB, Letters, 


THE COLUBRLU) 

Close by the tiu'cshold of a door nail’d fast 
Three kittens sat : each kitten look’d aghast. 

I, passing swift and inattentive by. 

At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 

Colubriad] As ‘ Iliad ’ meaos * The Tale of Ilium,’ so ‘ Colu- 
briad ’ means ‘ The Tale of the Viper.’ 
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THE GLVNT SQUID 

Slowly wading through the meadows of hrit, the 
Peqiiod still held on her way north-eastward towards 
the island of Java ; a gentle air impelling her- keel, so 
that in the surrounding serenitr- her three tall tapering 
masts mildly waved to that languid breeze, as three 
mild palms on a plain. And still, at wide intervals in 
the silvery night, the lonely, allurmg jet would be seen. 

But one transparent blue morning, when a stdhress 
almost preternatural spread over the sea, however 
miattended with anj' stagnant cahn ; when the long 
burnished sun-glade on the waters seemed a golden 
finger laid across them, enjoining some secrecy ; when 
the slippered waves wliispered together as they softly 
ran on i in tliis profound hush of the visible spliere a 
strange spectre was seen by Daggoo from the main- 
mast-head. 

In the distance, a great white mass lazily rose, and 
rising highei* and higher, and disentangling itself from 
the azure, at last gleamed before our prow like a snow- 
slide, neiv slid from the hills Thus glistenmg for a 
moment, as slowly it subsided, and sank. Then once 
more arose, and silently gleamed. It seemed not a whale ; 
and yet is this Moby Dick ? thought Daggoo. .\gain the 
phantom went down, but ou reappearing once more, 
with a stiletto-like cry that startled every man from his 
nod, the negro j’^elled out—' There ! there agaiu ! there 
she breaches ! right ahead ! The M bite M hale, the 
White Whale 1 = 

britj minute surface-swimniiug 
Moby Dick] the Great White tVhale. 
o 
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THE GIANT SQUID 

it had sunk, with a wild voice exclaimed — ‘ Ahnost 
rather had I seen Moby Dick and fought him, than to 
have seen thee, thou white ghost ! ’ 

‘ What was it. Sir ? ’ said Flask. 

‘ The great live squid, which, they say, few whale-ships 
ever beheld, and returned to then- poi'ts to tell of it.’ 

, But Aliab said nothing ; turning his boat, he sailed 
back to the vessel ; the rest as silently following. 

Whatever superstitions the sperm wdialemen in general 
have comiected with the sight of tliis object, certain it 
is, that a glimpse of it being so very unusual, that 
cu'cumstance has gone far to invest it with portentous- 
ness. So rarely is it beheld, that though one and all of 
them declare it to be the largest aiiimated thing in the 
ocean, jmt very few of them have any but the most vague 
ideas concerning its true nature and form ; notwith- 
standing, the)’' believe it to furnish to the sperm ivhale 
his only food. For though other species of whales find 
their food above water, and may be seen by man in the 
act of feeding, the spermaceti whale obtains bis whole 
food in unknown zones below the surface ; and only by 
inference is it that any one can tell of what, precisely, 
that food consists. At times, when closely pursued, he 
win disgorge what are supposed to be the detached amis 
of the squid ; some of them thus exliibited exceeding 
toTnty and thirty feet in length. The3’' fancy that the 
monster to which these arms belonged ordinarily clings 
by theni to the bed of the ocean ; and that the spemi 
whale, unlike other species, is supplied with teeth in order 
to attack and tear it. 

There seems some ground to imagine that the great 
Kraken of Bishop Pontoppodan may ultimately resolve 

Kraken] a fabulous sea-monster. 
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itself into Sfjunl The manner in which the Bishop 
describes it, as altemalelj rising and suilong, with some 
other particulars he narrates, in all this the two corrc- 
spond But mufh abateinent is necessary iKith respect 
to the incredible bulk he assigns it. 

By some naturahsts who hare \aguely heard rumours 
of the mj sterious creature, here spoken of, it is included 
among the class of cuttle-fisli, to which, indeed, in certain 
e\temal respects it would seem to belong, bnt only as 
the Anak of the tribe 

IIebmw SIelmuje, Dick 


THE STRiNGE STORY OF ANDUL LIFE IN 
NEW ZE.VLAND 

New Ze\l.ind consists of two islands, together more 
than 1,000 mdes long and of about 200,000 stfuare miles 
area It is 1,000 miles distant from New Caledonia, the 
nearest island of an-\ considerable size, and is 1,500 miles 
trom the great Contuiental island of Australia TJiere 
IS Ho other isEnd in the world so large and at the same 
tmie so remote ftoni other considerable tracts of land 
-Vustralia is closely connected by island groups at a 
distance of only 100 miles to Asia The isolation of New 
Zealand is unique The seas around it are of vast depth 
and of propwrtiowatelj great age Dunng the chalt 
ptiiod— lie fore the great deposits and changes of the 
cjitli s lace which we assign to the Tertiary period — New' 
Ztal ind consisted of a nuinber of small scattered islands, 
whica gradually, as the floor of the sea rose m that part 
lit the world, became a continent stretclimg northward 
and joinmg New Gumea In that very ancient time the 
Anat] giant ite Nmabers, mu 33 
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land was covered with ferns and large trees. Birds (as 
we now know them) had only lately come into existence 
in the northern hemisphere, and when New Zealand for 
a time joined that area the birds, as well as a few lizards 
and one kind of frog, migrated soutli and colonised the 
new land. It is probable that the very peculiar lizard-like 
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reptile of New Zealand — the ^ tuatara ’ or Sphenodon — 
entered its area at a still earlier stage of surface change. 
That creature (only 20 h». long) is the only living repre- 
sentative of very remarkable extinct reptUes which lived 
in the area which now is England, and. in fact, in all 
parts of the world, during the Triassic period, further 
belrind the chalk in date than the chalk is behind our 
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o^vIl day For ages, this * type ’ with its peculiar beak- 
like jaws, has suti'iied oiilj in New Zealand. Living 
specimens ha\e been brought to this coimtiy, and are 
to be seen at the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, 
llaimg received, as it were, a small cargo of birds 
and reptiles, but no hairy, warm-blooded quadruped, 
no minimal, Xew Zealand became at the end of the 
chalk-penod detached foom the northern continent, and 
isolated, and has remained so e\er smee. Sligratoiy 
birds from the north iisited it, and at a late date two 
kirds of bat reached it and established themselses. 

Thus we are prepared for the \eiy curious state of 
things in this luge tract of land Lookmg at Neu 
Zealand as it was a thousand years ago, vie find there 
were no mammals living on it e\cept a couple of bats 
and the seals (so-called sea lions, sea elephants, and 
others) which frequent its c-oasts There w ere 180 species 
of birds and manj ol these quite peculiar to the island 
^Ian\ of the birds showed m the absence of any predatory 
enemies — there being no caroivoious quadrupeds to 
hunt them or their } oung — ^a tendency to lose the power 
of flight and some had done so altogether The gigantic, 
wingless 5Ioas — allied to the ostrich and the cassawaiy — 
had grown up there, and were the masters of the situation 
There were nianj species of these-^ne of great height— 
one-fourth taller than the biggest known ostrich , others 
with short legs ni monstrous thickness and strength 
ilhed ti I these are tile four species of Kiwi or apteiyv, 
still evisting there Thej wre \ cry strange wingless birds, 
ihout tile size of a large Dorking fowl The Kirns aro 
''till in e\Lstence, but the Moas and some of the other 
flightless buds liave died out since the amval of the 
>Iaon man. who killed and ale them 
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A bird -which was believed sbdy years ago both by 
the natives and white men to have become extinct, the 
Takahe, or Notornis, -n'as knowm by its bones and from 
the traditions of the natives. Muclr to the delight of 
naturalists, four live specimens of it were obtained at 
intervals in the last century, the last as late as 1S9S. 
e beautiful dark plumage and thick and short beak. 
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which is bright red, as are the legs, are well known from 
the two specimens preserved in the Natural History 
JIuseum. The Notornis is a heavy, flightless ‘ rail.’ 
Rails are remarkable for their .size and variety m New' 
Zealand, where there are twenty species, some of them 
very sluggish in flight, or like Notornis, flightless (the 
W'ood hens). Amongst the flightless birds of New Zealand 
is a duck, as helpless as the heaviest farmj'ard product, 
and yet a wild bird, and then there are the pengums, 
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which swim with their wms^, hut ne’ier fly, and belong 
entirely to the soulhtni litmisjihere. Many species ate 
found on the sliorcs of New Zealand Other not eworthj 
birds of New Zealand are the tweKc Lmds of connonmts, 
the wTj -bill plov er, the only bird m the irorld w ith its 
beak turned to one side, the practically flightless Kakapo, 
or ground parrot (Stnngops), the Iluia, a bird lihe a cio* 
in appearance, wliose male has a short straight beak, 
whilst the female has a long one, greatly cuned ; the 
detested Kea the parrot which kills the sheep, introduced 
hj the colomsts h\ digging out with its beak from tJieir 
backs the fat loutul the kidney s , also a eiy peculiar o's Is 
and wrens, and the line smgmg bell birds 
The pecuharitv of the indigenous anunals of New 
Zealand is seen not onij in the absence of manunals and 
tlie ahundanee of remarkable birds, many of them 
Sligiit\es,s but also in tbe fact that there are no snakes 
in this 1 ast irea — no crocodiles, no tortoises—onlj 
Innrtcen small kuiils of lizanl (scien Geckoes and seven 
^klIlks) and onl\ one species of frog {and tliat onlj e^er 
en bi a stn lew persons)' There were fish m the 
n\ ers wljea settlers arn\ cd there, but none very lemaik- 
able Insects and flies of ei erj kind, scoqiions, spiders, 
centipedes, land-snails and earthworms were all flourish* 
mg m the forests of New Zealand a thousand J cars ago, 
semng in large measure as the food of birds, fish and 
lizards Tlie great island continent of Australia, 1,500 
miles away, is {leculiar enough m its hiing products, 
quite unlike the rest of the world m its egg-laying duck- 
mole and spin^ ant-eater, and m its abund^t and > aned 
population of jiouehed mammals or marsupials, em- 
phasized by the absence (except for two or three peculiar 
httle mice and the late-am\ cd black-fellow and bush-dog) 
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of tlie regular type called ' placental ’ mammals which 
iuliabit the rest of the world. The rest of the world 
except New Zealand ! Strange as .Australia is, New 
Zealand is yet stranger. Long as the isolation of Aus- 
tralia has endured, and archaic and primitive in essential 
characters as is its living freight of animals and plants 
navigated (as it were) in safetj' and isolation to our 
present days, j-et New Zealand has a still more primitive, 
a more ancient cargo. When we divide the land surfaces 
of tlie earth according to their history as indicated by 
the nature of their living faima and flora and their 
geological structure, and the fossilised remains of their 
past inhabitants, it becomes uecessar>’ to separate the 
whole land surface into two primary sections : (ai New 
Zealand, and (Zi) the rest of the world, ‘ Thcriogica,' or 
• the land of beasts (mammals). Then we diiide Tiierio- 
gcca into (1) the land of Marsupials (.tustrnliai and (2] 
the land of Placentals (the rest of the world i. This last 
great area is divisible according to the same principles 
into the great northern belt of land, the Ilolarotic region 
and the (three not equally distinct) great southward- 
reaching land surfaces — the Neotropical (South .America), 
the Ethiopian (.Africa, south of the Sahara), and the 
Oriental (India and Malay). 

The bird-ruled quietude of New Zealand was disturbed 
500 years ago by the arrival of the Polynesian Islanders, 
the 3Iaoris, in their canoes. Thc\' brought irith them 
three kinds of vegetables which they cultivated, a dog 
and a kind of rat. The dogs soon died out, but the rat 
has remained, and is considered to have done little or 
no harm. It was not one of the destructive proliferous 
rats of the northern hemisphere. The Alaoris hunted 
the big birds — the 3Ioas and others — for their flesh, and 
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ate their cgs®. probable that they caused or 

accelerated tlie extinction of the lloa and two or three 
other birds In the north island they nearlj’^ extenmnated 
the white heron, the plumes be mg s allied by them On 
the whole, 'i erj httle damage was done to the natural 
products of the islands by the JIaons * It was with the 
advent of the Europeans,* says Jlr John Dninunond, 
F L S , in nis mterestmg and well-dlustrated book on 
Th" Amnah of ,Y«c Zealand, ‘ that destruction began 
in Cl mest It seemed as if they had been convmaivdcd 
to destroy the aniient inhabitants’ They killed right 
and left, and in addition, burnt up the primseial forests 
and bushes till i great part of the flora was consumed 
It was nei er a i erj \ aned or strong one, consisting only 
cf some 1,-toO species, whicli are now in large proportion 
vamshm’, nhilst 600 species of plants, most of Uietn 
m+xoduced accidentally rather than mtentionally by the 
European settlers bac e taken their place. 

Here I ni i\ s+atc the great prmciple which, m regard 
to plants as i\e[l as animals, determmes the surviial of 
intruders liom one region to another It appears that 
aside anc a era spiecial and peculiar adaptations 
to quite eTceptional conditions m a given area, the liTing 
things, whether plants or animals, which are brought to 
or naturally arm e at such an area, sumve and supplant 
tlie mdigenous plants and animals of that area, if they 
thtniseh es are kinds (species) produced or formed m a 
larger or more yanegated area, that is to say, foraied 
under severer conditions of competition and of struggle 
n ith a laiger y ariety of competitors, enemies and ady erse 
(.inumstances m general Thus, the plants of remote 
oit inic islands are destroy ed, and their place and tlieir 
fool are taken by the more bardj ‘ capable ’ plants of 
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Continental origin. And, in accordance with the same 
principle, as Danvin especially maintained, the plants of 
the northern hemisphere, produced as they are in a wide 
stretching belt of land — ^Europe, temperate Asia, and 
North America — always push their way donn the great 
southern strctclies of land (by cool mountain roadways), 
and when they have arrived in the temperate regions 
of the southern hemisphere, they have at various 
geological epochs starved out, taken the place of, or 
literally ‘ supplanted ’ the native southern flora, which 
in everj' case has been formed on a narrow, restricted 
and peninsula-like area. The same greater ‘ potency ’ 
of the animals of the Holarctic region has in the past 
established them as mtruders into South Amenoa, 
Ethiopia and India, and has led to the inevitable survival 
of the animal of the large area when brought into contact 
with the animal of the small and restricted area. Ap- 
plying tlxese principles to New Zealand, we see that no 
coxmtry, no area of land, could have a worse chance for 
the surxdval of its animal and vegetable ctuldreu than 
that mysterious land, isolated for many miOions of years 
in the ocean, the home of the Tuatara, solitary survivor 
of an immensely remote geologic age, the undisturbed 
kingdom of huge birds, so easy-going that they have 
ceased to fly, and have even lost then’ wings ! 

SirE. Ray Linkesteb, Science from an Easy Chair. 


By kind permissioa of He$srs. 3I«thuen i Co., Ltd. 
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CLOUD FOILMS 

\ccoTlDI^o to tl^e^T appcarap-ce, tlvc clouds have been, 
divided bv* Howard into four principal kinds: the 
nunfcivs, Uw' ‘/rains, the cwinu7tis, and the cinur. 

The cirrus or curl-cloud has its scat m the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where it is either seen scattered 
in small, flefcv masses, or floating in long, narrow stripes, 
an appearance well described bj the popular name of 
raare’! lails Uhite b\ dav, the cirri often glow after 
sunset wiUi the iiv chest golden or roseate hues; for, 
like the snowv \Ipine peaks, thej" are still bathed in 
Lght while darkness is covering the lower atmosphere 
tVhen, after a hin^ continuance of fine weatlier, a change 
is alxjut to place, these hght clouds arc often its 
fiRt signs, -vs thev indicate the approach of a warmer and 
himutl "iir current Ram is soon to he expected vvhen 
then borders become mdistuict — a sign that the conden- 
sation of the V apours is moreasing, and w hen, at the same 
time, the blue colour of the skj begms to fade. On the 
other hand, dr\ weather will probably continue for a 
few dajs lonrre- when the borders of the cirrus are 
distinct Ij market! on a cerulean background 

From the low temucrirare of the high spaces which 
thev occupy, it is niprt ban probable that cirrus-douds 
consist of frozen parti ics , and hence it is that halos, 
corortffi, and other o ical appearances, produced by 
coronij ..nother name for halos 
242 
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refraction and reflection from ice crj'stals, appear almost 
ahvays in these clouds and their derivatives. 

The cumufl, or heaped clouds, are rounded spherical 
forms, piled one on the other, and either light-coloured 
tliroughout or vsrith white borders. They often form 
picturesque groups on the horizon, and, when shone upon 
by the sun, resemble distant snow mountains. They are 
more frequent in summer than in ndnter ; and after 
being formed in the morning, they generally disappear 
towards evening. ‘ In their bosom,’ says Goethe, ' the 
conflict between fair and foul weather is preparing, as 
it is stfll undecided whether they are to rise and dissolve 
in the air or to descend in showers. As long as then- 
borders are sharply defmed, and have a white colour, 
a continuance of good weather may be expected.’ 

Stratus-clouds consist of very large and continuous 
horizontal sheets, which chiefly form at smiset and dis- 
appear at sunrise. They are frequent in autunm and 
unusual in spring time, and are lower than the preceding. 

The nimbus or rain-clouds, which are sometimes classed 
ns one of the fundamental varieties, are properly a 
combination of the three preceding heads. They affect 
no particular shape, and are solely distinguished by a 
unifomr grey tint, and by fringed edges. 

The fundamental fomis pass' into one another in the 
most varied manner, so that it is often very difficult to 
teU from the appearance of a cloud which type it most 
resembles. Howard has classed tliese intermediate or 
transitional forms as Cirro-cumulus, Cirro-stratus, and 
Cumulo-stratus. The Cirro-cumulus is commonly called 
a * mackerel sky.’ It consists of small, roundish masses; 
disposed 4vith more or less irregularity and connection. 
It is frequent m summer, and attendant on warm and 
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diy weather Cirro-stratus appears to result from the 
subsidence of the stripes of cirrus to a horizontal position, 
while, at the same time, they are joined laterally. The' 
form and relatn e position, when seen m the distance, 
frequently gis e the idea of shoals of fish Tlie tendency 
of cumulo stratus is to spread, settle down into the 
nimbus, and finallj fall as ram 

L Hvutwig .tJnrifis oier our IJeorfs 

kind pcimlaaioa of Messrs Xonsnuti^, Greon <£. Co t 


THE CLOUD 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 
From the seas and the streams , 

I bear light shade for the leai es w hen laid 
In their noonday dieams 
From inv ■wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds e\eiy one, 

When rocked to mt on then- mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun 
1 wield the Rad of the lashmg had. 

And whiten the green plams under. 

And then agam 1 dissoh e it ui ram, 

And laugh as I pass m thunder 

I sift the snow on the raovintams helcxr, 

And their great puies groan aghast , 

And all the night ’tis niy pillow w hitc. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightnmg my pdot sits 
In o cav'em under is fettered the thmider. 

It struggles and howls at fits , 
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Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sauguhie Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burnuig plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of mj' sailing rack, 

W’hen the morning star shines dead : 

•■is on the jag of a mountain crag, 

IMiich an earthquake rocks and sivings. 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

-And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine aery nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

Tliat orbed maiden with rvhite fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the Jloon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 

rack] driving cloud. 
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Maj have broken the vvoot of nij tent’s thuv roof, 
The stars peep belimd her and peer , 

And I laugh to see them vvhirl and flee. 

Like a svv arm oi golden bets, 

Wien I widen t]ie rent m mj wmd- built tent, 

Till the calm riv ers, lakes, and seas, 

Lite strips of the sky fallen through me on higli. 

Are each pav ed with the moon and these 

I bind the Sun s tlirone with a burning zone, 

And the Moon s wath a girdle of pearl , 

Tlie V oleanoes are dim, and the stars reel and sw im, 
Wien tlie whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cape to tape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Ov er a torrent sea, 
bunbeam proof, 1 hong like a roof, — 

The mountains its columns he 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
ith humcaiie, fire, and snow, 

\\hen the powers of the air are churned to iny__ chair. 
Is the rmlhon-coloured bow , 

The sphere-fire abov e its soft colours wov e, 

WuJe the moist Earth was laughing below 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nursling of tlie Sky , 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores , 

1 change, but I taimot die 
for alter the ram wlun with never a staui 
The pavihon of Heaven is bare, 

^nd the winds and sunbeams with their convev gleams 
BitOd up the blue dome of air, 
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I sileatly laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

P. B. SuEi-r.EY. 

Note. Shelley here transforms meteorology into poetry. In 
1. 3 he errs : dew is formed on cloudless nights. LI. 17-30 poetize 
the view that the course of thunder-storms responds to ter- 
restrial magnetism. In I. 30 ‘ he ’ = the iightniug : when the 
rain' falls the electricity is dispersed. The ‘ sphere-fire ’ of 1. 73 
refers to the fact that the colours of the rainbow are caused by 
sunlight falling on and through the spherical rain-drops. The 
last eight lines explain how the sky owes its colour and apparent 
shape to the dispersion of sunbeams in the atmosphere. ‘ Convex 
gleams ’ may refer to the bending of the rays by refraction ; or 
simply to the fact that they fall on the outer, or convex, surface 
of the atmosphere. 


RSGELATION 

People who have not seen a glacier, walked on a glacier, 
chipped into it with an ice-axe, and followed it up from 
its melting ‘ snout ’ and decidedly dirty, rock-strewn 
lower end to the regions where it is pure and white, split 
into yawning chasms and raised into great teeth or 
pinnacles — ^those, indeed, who have not followed it yet 
Curlher from these middle heights, far on up the rocky 
sides of a great mountain, until the region is reached 
where it ceases to be ice, and becomes a mass of soft, 
powdery snow— do not know one of the most curious, 
unimaginable, and powerful agencies in Nature. AVe 
inhabitants of the British Isles, were we confined to our 
limited territory, and un-informed by travellers as to tJie 
wonders of the snow-world, would never guess or infer 
from anytliing we ever see here that such things as 
glaciers exist. There is no parallel to the peculiarity, 
s.a.n. r 
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the unexpected and astonishing quality, of a glacier. 
K\en a volcano is not so remote from nhat one could 
ha\e expected Rivers, lakes, and seas we know, and 
we can imagine them bigger and deeper. Waterfalls and 
great white clouds, in fact all the forms of water, are 
familiar to us Sfountains, even vvmter snow-capped 
mountams, we sometimes see m our own island, and can 
imagine them bigger We liave handled ice and snow, 
too Yet iiothmg which we know by exjierience £ere 
prepares us for the complete change in the appearance, 
character, and behav tour of snow w hen it is piled m v ast 
thickness on the slopes of mountains so high that it is 
ever renewed, and neicr melts a'vaj on their jieaks and 
shoulders 

are acciistomcil to see snow slowly melt and nin 
away as water, and the more observant will have noted 
that in prolonged frost, snow, even vvhen piled in heaps 
b) the roadside, disappears without thaw mg It 
evaporates, slowly but surely, straight awav into tlie 
lorm of gas— inv isthlc aqueous vapour. That is a ratlier 
unvisual properts for a solid body’ to possess In that 
wav a certain ntum of evaporated snovi to the atmo- 
spliere front winch it was precipitated in crystalline 
iiakev takes place But the amount is small IV'e are 
not dLcustomed to find a solid body evaporating. Volatile 
hepads are common, but volatile solids are unusual 
flit metals and rurks do not behave m tins way The 
only familiar parallels to ice and snow m tins respect are 
the vegetable product camphor and some alhed bodies 
they |)ai>s directly from the sohd to tlie gaseous state, 
md tlie mvisible gaseous camphor can be precipitated 
as ‘ a snow ’ of crystallme camphor on a glass shade 
jilaced ov er a lump of that substance 
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Tiiei-e arc some bodies — the metal bismuth is one of 
them, sulphur and hard paradia also arc of the number, 
and water is another — which in passing from the liquid 
to the solid state expand — actuall3' increase in volume. 
It is far more usual, and seems to us a more ‘ natural ' 
thing, for a liquid to contract wlieu, owing to cooling, 
it becomes solid. Tiie execptioiiul projjcrty possesse(i 
by water of expanding wJien frozen is of enormous effect 
in the wear and tear of the earth's surface. It is tlius 
that the strongest water-pipes, which the comhined 
wickedness and ignorance of plumbers and arcliitcet.s 
lead them to place on the outside of our houses, instead 
of inside near the chinmej’s, are burst b\' frost. .\nd 
similarly it is owing to this swelling of water when 
freezing that the wet soil and surface rocks arc, when 
frozen in winter, broken and rendered jiermeable to 
later rains. 

But even more striking is the result of this bursting 
action of freezing water upon the great rockj' .side.s of 
mountains. The water, formed bs- melting snow and 
bi' rain, lodges in cracks and tissures of the rocks, and, 
when the cold of sviuter comes on, it freezes and conse- 
quently swells in volume, and so shatters the imprisoning 
stone. Thus it breaks off huge masses and lielps to wear 
awaj' the mountain peaks and sides. It is owing to the 
expansion of water on becoming solid tliat a given bulk 
of ice is lighter than the smne bulk of water, and that 
therefore ice floats on water, and our stream.^ and Iakc,s 
do not freeze solid from bottom to top. 

Important and exceptional as arc tiiese properties of 
water — ^producing great results, which we can observe 
in the^frozeii world of the Alps — they do not help us to 
the understanding of a glacier, nor would tliej' suggest 
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REGELATION 


to US as a jiatural process the production of glaciers by 
the clian^'es of great heaped-up masses of snow on mown 
tain sid« familiar property of snow, of 

powdered i<:e. ivhich has to do with the comersioa of 
nioimtam snow mto the huge nvers of solid ice called 
* glaciers,’ iS di® curious ‘ binding ’ quality which enablei! 
us to mahe ^ snowballs ’ by squeezing handfuls of snow 
Eieij schoolboy knows that if one takes up a double 
handful of >now during a hard frost and lightly presses 
it, it remains a loose powder But if one squeezes the 
snow sery firmly and persistentls' (or with less squeenn^ 
if a slight thaw has set m), the particles adhere to one 
another, and the snow becomes hard and more or les* 
compact 1C® Boj-s consider it an unfair and brutal 
thuia to squeeze a snowbili so much as to make it 
tliorougblj solid, smce it then becomes as dangerous n 
missile as A big stone k certam moderation m the 
manufacture is held to be correct, ginng the snowball 
a firm crust, l>ut one which can easilj* break on the face 
of the opponent at w horn it is throisn, thus allowing the 
still powdety interior hghlly to oi enrhelm him. 

This propertj ot snow— iiz that its particles become, 
as it were, fused together so as to form a continuous mas:, 
of ice when it is squeezed (that is, subjected to pressure) 
has been carefully examined The snow particles seem 
d first sight to behave as though nscid or ‘ sticky ’ — m 
fact, as powdered wax or -esin would behai e. Yet thej 
are not ready suscid at ■ but consist of loose crystals 
(pf ice^ small but bard, _nd with no tendency to ‘ How ' 
or soften Their bmdmg uroperty is found to be due to 
tlip fact that pressure lowers the degree of heat, as 
registered by ^ thermometer, at which ice melts. The 
same lowering of the melting ]iomt by pressure has been 
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is reiii03'ed is called ‘ regelation.’ A glacier is nothing 
but a huge snowball formed by regelation. The warmth 
of the sun causes the surface of snow to melt a little : 
the water so formed percolates into the deeper layers 
wliere the heat of the sun does not penetrate. It freezes 
again, and the solid mass lying on a steep slope begins 
to-press and move dorvnwards. It breaks and falls, and 
‘ regelates ’ rvith neighbouring similar masses owing to 
their mutual pressure. Always the slowly, or maybe 
quickly, sliding masses.adliere by r-egelatioii, and add to 
their solid bulk by this kmd of adhesion just as the much 
smaller rolling snowball made by boys in the winter binds 
to it the snow over which it is turned, and increases its 
solidity and bulk at a rate which has become proverbial. 

Sni E. R.VY L.VNK3ESTEH, Science from an Easy Clinir, 

By kiuU Mc&isra. ^IcUiucu Vo , Ltd. 


A WONDERFUL CLEAR NIGHT OF STARS 

It must have beeij half-past nine before wc left Calistogn, 
and night came fully before we struck the bottom of the 
grade. I have never seen such a night. It seemed to 
throw calumii}' in the teeth of all the painters that ever 
dabbled in starlight. The sky^ itself was of a ruddy, 
powerful, nameless, changing colour, dark and glossy 
like a serjrent’s back. The stars, by innumerable millions, 
stuck boldly forth like lamps. The milky way was bright, 
like a moonlit cloud ; half heaveir seemed milky way. 
The greater luminaries shone each more clearly than a 
winter’s moon. Their light was dyed in every sort of 
colour— red, like fire ; blue, like steel ,• green, like the 
trucks of sunset ; and so sharply did each stand forth 
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moon, and her lit face put out, one after another, that 
galaxy of stars. The wonder of the drive was over ; 
but, by some nice conjimetion of clearness in the air 
and fit shadow in the valley where we travelled, we had 
seen for a little while that brave display of the midnight 
heavens. It was gone, but it had been ; nor shall I ever 
again behold the stars with the smue mind. He who has 
seen the sea comraoved 5vith a great hurricane, thinks 
of it very differently from him who had seen it only in 
a calm. And the difference between a cahn and a hurri- 
cane is not greatly more striking than tliat between the 
ordinary face of night and the splendour that shone 
upon us in that drive. Two in our waggon knew night tis 
she shines upon the tropics, but even that bore no com- 
parison. The nameless colour of the sky, the hues of the 
starfire, and the incredible projection of the stars them- 
selves, starting from their orbits, so that tlie eye seemed 
to distinguish their positions in the hollow of space — 
these were things that we had never seen before and sliall 
iier'er see again. 

R. L. Sthvknson, Silverado Squatkrs. 

By kind periuissjiou of ilessr*. Ch.itto A Wiiulua 


‘ BRIGHT STAR ’ 

Buight star, would I were steadfast as thou art ! 
Not in lone splendour hmig aloft the night. 

And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless eremite. 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round Earth’s human shores, 

Or gazing on the soft, new-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the moimtains and the moors. 

Joux IvE.vrs. 


eremite] hermit. 
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Soiitiieni Cross only on tlic night of the tth Jxily, in the 
SLxteenth degree of latitude. It was strongly inclined, 
and appeared from time to time betxveen the clouds, the 
centre of irhieh, furroxeed by uneondensed lightnings, 
retlected a silveiy light. If a traveller may be permitted 
to speak of his personal emotions, I shall add, that on 
that night I esperienced the realisation of one of tin- 
dreams of my early yonth. . . . 

The pleasure we felt on discovering the Southern Cross 
was wannly shared by those of the crew who had visited 
t!ic Colonies. In the solitude of tlie seas wc hail a star 
as a friend from whom wc have long been separated. 
The Portuguese and the Spaniards are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of this feeling; a religious sentiment attaches 
them to a constellation, the form of which recalls the 
sign of the faith planted by their ancestors nr the Xt-w 
\Torld. 

The two great stars which mark the simunit ami the 
foot of the Cross having nearly the same ascension, il 
follows that the constellation is almost perpendicular at 
the moment when it passes the meridian. This circum- 
stance is known to the people of every nation situated 
beyond the tropics or in the southern hemisphere. It 
has been observed at what hour of tire night the Cross 
is erect or inclined. It is a timepiece which advances 
Very regidarly nearly four minutes a day, and no other 
group of stars affords to the naked ej'c an observation 
of time so easily made. How often have we heard our 
guides exclaim in savaimahs of Venezuela, or in the 
desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, ‘Midnight is 
past, the Cross bcghis to bend ! ’ 

AruxANDEn vox Huiibolut, 

Personal yarraiivc of Travels. 
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one do, or shall we adopt some middle course ? And again 
a little farther along the row we find the note 360, which 
is nowhere near F or G ; and we learn why it has been 
necessarjr to put in a new note called F sharp which is 
played on the jriano b}' a black kej'. There is a new note 
of frequency 432 which is nearly the same as A, and also a 
note of 540 wliich is about half-way between C and D and 
the origin of another of the black keys on the piano. 

We are therefore in trouble the moment we try to 
provide the notes required for an 3 ' large number of dif- 
ferent keys. Several solutions of the difficulties have been 
proposed, which are based on the plan of providing new 
notes in the worst eases, and putting up with those we 
can mairage to endure. For example, we might have 
decided that w'e could not afford room for tw'o strings or 
pipes of frequencies 820 and 324 respectively, and have 
contented ourselves with one of frequency 322, which 
would have to do dutj'' for both the others. But we should 
he compelled to provide new notes at 360 and 540, 
because it would reallj’^ be impossible to make one or 
other of the old notes do instead. 

But the particular compromise would be unsatis- 
factory, because we have not only the keys of C and D 
to consider, but many others as well. The general 
solution which is now adopted is a very drastic one ; it 
amomits to supplying five new notes, the black keys in 
addition to the white, and so tuning all the notes tliat we 
can play equally well— or, rve might say, equally badlj* 
— in all the keys. There are twelve intervals in the 
octave. C to C sharp, C sharp to D, D to D sharp, D sharp 
to E, E to F, and so on ; and all are equal. The correct 
interv'als, ■with the exception of the octave, do not exist 
on a piano or organ as it is timed to-daj^ But the 
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inaccuracies arc not large ainl tlie ear has grow n accris- 
toiiici) to thcni 

It IS here Umt the singer or tlic % lolui pHj cr lias siicli 
an iwlc aiiUige, seeing tliat he iias power to produce a 
note of am frequency n lutes er he gets this [lower in 
rttiim for the 1 ilxjur of liard jiraclicc, for his courage 
in running the dangers of going out of tunc, and Ins skill 
m m oiding tliciia Other instruments, like tlie flute, arc 
pros idcd iritli kej s w hieh take most of the rcsponsibUitj 
from tlie performer, but leac e some [lOw cr of adjustment , 
the flute-plaj cr can modify his pitcli hy altering tlie way 
m ■winch he blows icross the mouthpiece 

Hut although tins is the modem way of gettmg oicr 
the arithmetical diflicultics, it is far from being the only' 
one. ^ hundred years ago, wiUi tJie same number of 
k^s as at present, hsc blatk and tight white jn the 
octase, the tuinng was so camcil out tliat a tcrtaui 
Hum tier of keys were nearly correct The rest were Itft 
to take eare of tlKiusehcs ‘ wolves ’ Uiej were caJlwl, 
lice 111 se they howled so badly 

Sm t%iijjv>i IJavor The World oj •Sntnid 

1 X (if 0 Bti] A boni, tid 

TIIK 1*1101* \r.\TION Oh sot’ll) 

I ‘Wi sT now describe the projugation of sound through 
the atmosphere. TIic motion of u mass of air through 
whicli a lone passes belongs to the so-c.illed wavc- 
inotioiis, a class of motions of great importance in phj sics 
Light, as well as sound, is one of these motions 
Tlie name is derived from the analogy of the waves 
on the surface of the water, and these will best lUiistratc 
the jiecuhantj of tins description of motion 


THE PROPAGATION OP SOUND 2fil 

Wheu a point in a surface of still water is agitated, as 
by tlirowing in a stone, tlic motion thus caused is pro- 
pagated in the form of waves, which spread m rings over 
the surface of the water. The circles of waves continue 
to increase even after rest has been restored at the point 
first affected. At the same time the waves become con- 
tinually lower, the farther they are removed from the 
centre of motion, and gradually disappear. On each 
wave-ring we distmguish ridges or crests, and hollows 
or troughs. 

Crest and trough together form a wave, and we 
measure its length from one crest to the next. 

While the wave passes over the sm-face of the fluid, 
the particles of water which form it do not mo\ e on with 
it. This is easily seen by floating a chip of straw on the 
water. When the waves reach the chip, they mise or 
depress it, but when they have passed over it tlic position 
of the chip is not perceptibly changed. 

Now a light floating chip has no motion different from 
that of the adjacent particles of water. Hence we con- 
clude that these particles do not follow the wave, hut, 
after some pitching up and down, remain in tlicir original 
position. That which really advances as a wave is, 
consequently, not the particles of water themselves, but 
only a superficial form which continues to be built up 
by fresh particles of water. The patlis of the separate 
particles of water are more nearly vertical circles, in 
which they revolve with a tolerably uniform velocity, 
as long as the waves pass over them. . . . 

To retmn from waves of water to waves of soimd. 
Imagine an elastic fluid like air to replace tlie water, and 
the waves of this replaced water to be compressed by 
an inflexible plate laid on their surface, tlie fluid being 
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masthead. The little curls of water with short lengths 
of wave corre-spond to high tones, the giant ocean billows 
to deep tones. . . . 

Yon perceive that the pitch of the tone corresponds to 
the length of the wave. To this we should add that the 
height of the ridges, or, transferred to air, the degree of 
alternate condensation and rarefaction, corresponds to 
tlic loudness and intensity of the tone. But waves of 
the Siunc height may have different forms. The crest of 
the ridge, for example, may he rounded off or pointed. 
Corresponding varieties also occur in waves of sound of 
the same pitch and loudness. The so-called iimbre or 
quality of tone is wluit corresponds to the form of the 
waves of water. . , . 

Finally, I would direct your attention to an instruc- 
ti''e spectacle wiiich I Jiavc never been alrlc to view 
without a certain degree of physico-scientific delight, 
because it disjjlays to the bodily eye, on the surface of 
the watej', irhat otherwise could only he recognized by 
the mind’s eye of the mathematical thinker in a mass of 
air traversed in all directions by waves of sound. I 
allude to the eomj)osition of many different .systems of 
waves, as they pass o\'cr one another, each undisturbedly 
pursuing its o\vn path. iVc can watch it from the para- 
pet of any bridge .spanning a river, but it is most com- 
plete and sublime when viewed from a cliff beside the 
.sea. It is then rare not to .see inmunerable s3'stenis of 
waves, of various lengths, propagated in various diree- 
lious. The longest come from tlic flceji .sea and dash 
against the shore. Where the boiling hreakei-s burst 
shorter waves arise, and run back again towards tlie sea. 
Perhaps a bird of prey darting after a fish gives ri.se to 
a system of circular wavc.s, which, rocking over the 
s.r..n. Q 
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uiidulatiti™ surface, are propagated inth the same 
regularity as on the mirror of an mland laLe. And thus, 
from the distant horizon, where white Imes of foam on 
the steel-blue surface betray the coming trams of wa^e, 
down to the sand beneath our feet, where the impression 
of their arcs remain, there is unfolded before our eyes a 
sublime image of inmieasii table power and unceasing 
larifty, wluch, as the eje at once reiognizes its prevail- 
ing order and law s, enchains and exalts w ithout confusing 
the mmd 

\ow, ]«st in the same way you must conceive the air 
of a concert-hall or ball room traversed m every direc- 
tion, and not nierelv on the surface, by a variegated 
crowd of intersecting wave-systems From the inoutlis 
oi the male singers proceed wav es of 6 to 12 ft m length , 
from the bps of the songstresses dart shorter waves, from 
IS to “56 in ions: The rustling of silken skirts excites 
little curls m the air, each instrument in the orchestra 
(lints Its peculiir waves, and all these systems expand 
sphcriiallv from tlicir resjiertive centres, dart throiigli 
(.Sf h other, are reflected from the walls of the room, and 
thus rush backwards ind forwards, until they' succumb 
to the force of newK gtnerated tones 
It J F va'> Uti MtioiT7, Popuinr Scienlijic Ltclures, Vo) I 
111 kind p^rnn^Kin of Me>»rs Gieen A. Co., I-tvJ 
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IV F liav e next to discuss the speed vnth w hicli this air- 
compression is jiropagateil through tlie air Ev erv one 
know s th it it not mstaiitaneoiis VV^e see tlie llasli of 
i gun at ii distance, -uid a second or so afterwards wo 
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liCiir tlie bang. We notice that the thunder is lieard 
ofteii long after the lightning (lash is seen. It would 
take too long to describe the experituents which have 
been made to lietennine precisely the speed of sound 
wave.s. SulUcc it to say that all the best experiment.s 
siiow that the \’elocity of a sound wave in air, at tlic 
temperature of melting ice, or at O’C. = ;i-2° Fahr., is very 
nearly I0S7 Icet per seeoiul, or l.tti eentiuietres per 
.second. This is etpiivalent to 7 H miles j)er hour, or 
more than ten limes the speed of an e.xprcss train. At 
this rate a sound wave woulil take t liours to cross the 
Atkmtie Oeeaii, Id hours to go half round the world or 
to the antipoiies, and some 2 minutes to cross from 
Dover to Calais. 

An opportunity of observing this speed of sound waves 
on a gigantic scale oecuneil u1h>uI twenty yeais ago on 
tlie ocea.sion of a great volcruiic eru}ition near .lava. 
If you open the map of .\sia and look for .lava and 
Sumatra In the Asiatic Archipelago, you will e;isih find 
the Siinda Strait, and on a good maj) yon will .see a small 
island called Ivrakat<ia. This ishuul possesses, or r.ither 
did possess, a volcano wliicli. until liie yisir IS.Sd, liatl 
not been known to be in eruption. In that year, however, 
it again burst into actis'ity. ;uul after ju-ehminary wani- 
iiig.s a final stupondou.s outbur.st occurred on .Vugust 27, 
l.SSd. The roar of this volcanic explosion was probably 
the loudest noise ever heard upon tlii-s earth. The pent-up 
voleaiiie gase-s and vapouns burst forth from some suh- 
terraneim pri-son with such appalling power that they 
rTcaterl an air wave whieli not only eueiveled the earth, 
but reverberated to and fro .seven times before it filially 
fadc-rl away. 

The zone of compre.ssed air forming the mighty air 
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[Beiijaiuiii Tlioiiipson, an American by birtli, took setvlee about 
178;J vvith the KIcetor of Bavaria, uho nutde him a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, with the title of Count Bumfora.] 

^V^[rtJ3 supefiittcncliitg tlie boring of t-annon in the foundry 
he had built at iilunich, his attention was attracted by 
the great amoiuit of heat generated during the process 
of boring, the chips shaved off having ‘ an intensity of 
heat exceeding that of boilhig water ’ ; and it occurred to 
hint that further experiments on these lines might settle 
the age-long dispute as to ‘ the existence or non-existence 
of an igneous Iluid.’ The scientists of his day held that 
heat is an imponderable fluid, c.aloric, whicli flows from 
a body at a higher temperature to one at a lower, much 
;is water flows from a place of higher to a place of lower 
level. They also spoke of substances having different 
capacities for heat, using the expression m much the 
same sense as we do to-day. 

Now Lavoisier, it will be remembered, had alreudj' 
established the fact of the conservation of matter, and 
therefore, Ruinford reasoned, if heat is a fluid, it can 
neither be created nor destroyed ; consequently, either 
the same amount of heat must be present in the hot chips 
and cannon as in the unbored metal or else Jieat must 
have reached the cannon from outside. Having thus 
put the case clearly to himself, Rumford proceeded to 
arrange a series of e.xperiinents. 

Now, if no heat has reached the caimoii from outside, 
the rise in temperature of the chips must be due to the 
fact that gun-metal in chips has a smaller capacity for 
he] i.c. Coiuit Rumfoid* 
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result was even more strikiii>> than before, for in two and 
a half hoars the water boiled ! 

‘ It would be dillieidt,’ wrote llumford, ‘ to describe 
the surprise and astonishment expressed in the coimte- 
uunccsof the bystanders on seeing so large a cpamtity of 
cold water lieatcd and actually made to boil without any 
fire, I acknowledge fairly that it afforded me a tlegrce 
of childish pleiisure rvliieh, were I ambitious of the repu- 
tation of a grave philosopher, I ought most certainly to 
hide rather than discover.’ 

The heat produced hi these experunents wn.s not 
I'uriushed by the chips nor by the outside ah, nor, wlien 
the apparatus was under water, b\' the water, for the 
water was itself heated and could not be both giving and 
receiving heat at the same tune. Yet, as long as the 
friction continued, the heat was ‘ given off in a constant 
stream, hr. all directions, without diminution or ex- 
haustion.’ Wheitce did it come ? If heat is a form of 
matter, it must have come from the apparatus or from 
outside. It came from neither. Wirat, then, is heat ? 
Rumford pondered these questions luid gave his con- 
clusions in a paper read before the Royal Society in 
January 179S : 

‘ jVnythmg which lury insulated body or system of 
bodies can continue to fui-nish without limitation caiuiot 
possibly be a inaierial substance ; and it appeare to me 
to be extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to form 
luiy distinct idea of anything capable of being excited 
and coiuiiiuuicated in the maimer the Heat was c-xcited 
and communicated in these Experiments, except it be 
MOTIOX.’ 

Shortly after the publication of this paper, Davy 
melted two pieces of ice by rubbing them together, and 
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Tlffi SAPBl’Y-LAMP 

covered closely with paper ; I hold its centre, thus, over 
the lamp, tuniing it so that the flame shall play all round 
the cylinder ; you see a well-defined black mark, on one 
side of wliich the paper is charred, on the other side not. 
The cylinder is half brass and half wood, and this black 
mark shows their line of junction ; where the paper 
covers the wood, it is charred ; where it covers the brass, 
it is not sensibly affected. 

If the entire moving force of a common rifle bullet 
were communicated to a heavy cannon-ball, it would 
produce in the latter a very small 
ammmt of motion. Supposing the 
rifle bullet to weigh two ounces, 
and to have a velocity of 1,QOO feet 
a second, the moving force of tliis 
bullet, communicated to a 100 lb. 
cannon-ball, would imjjart to the 
latter a velocitj’ of only 2 feet a 
second. Thus ^vith regard to a 
flame ; its molecular motion is very intense, but its weight 
is extremely small, mid if communicated to a heai y body, 
the intensity of the motion must fall. For e.xample, 1 have 
here a sheet of wire gauze, with meshes -wide enough to 
allow air to pass tiu-ough them with the utmost freedom ; 
and here is a jet of gas, burning brilliantly. I bring down 
the wire gauze upon tlie flame ; you would imagine, that 
the flame could readily pass through the meshes of the 
gauze : but no, not a flicker gets through (Fig. 1). The 
combustion is entuely confined to the space under the 
gauze. I e-xtinguish the flame, and allow the unignited 
gas to stream from the burner, I place the whe gauze, 
thus, above the burner : the gas, I know, is now freely 
passing through the meshes. I ignite the gas above ; 
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produced. The origmal gus is the miner’s ‘ lire-ilarap,’ 
the carbonic acid is his ‘ choke-damp.’ Sir Humphry 
Davy, after having assured himself of tlie action of wire 
gauze, which I liave just exhibited before you, applied 
it to the construction of a lamp, which should enable 
the miner to carry his light into an explosive atmospheic. 
Previous to the introduction of 
the safety-lamp, the miner had to 
content himself -with the light from 
sparks produced by" the collision of 
Hint and steel, for these sparks 
were found incompetent to ignite 
the fire-damp. 

Da\y surrounded a coimnou oil 
lamp by a cyluidcr of wire gauze 
(Fig. 3). So long as this lamp is 
fed by pure air, the flame burns 
with the ordinary brightness of 
an oil-flame ; but when the muier 
comes mto an atmosphere contain- 
hig ‘ fire-daurp,’ his flame enlaru<-s, 
and becomes less luminous ; instead 
of being fed by the pure oxygen 
of the air, it is now, in part, 
surrounded by .inflammable gus. 

This enlargement of the fl.mie he (juglit to hike as a 
warnmg to retire. Still, though a continuous explosive 
atmosphere may extend from the air outside, tlirough 
the meshes of the gauze, to the flame withm, ignition is 
not propagated across the gauze. The lamp may be filled 
with an almost lightless flame ; still, e.xplosiou does riot 
occur. A defect in the gauze, the destruction of the wire 
at any point by oxidation, hastened by the flame playing 
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against it, would cause explosion The motion of the 
lamp through the air might also force, mediaiucalli , the 
Haiiie through the meshes In short, a certain amount 
of mtelhgence and caution is neeessaij, in using tlic lamp 
This mtelhgence, unhappily, is not alw ays jiossessfxl, nor 
this caution alwaj s exercised, bj the mmer , and tJie 
consequence is, that, even with the safetj-lamp, ex- 
plosions still occur 

John Twdvi-L, IJent iis a Mvde vf Matioii, 


WHT AKUOPLt.NES FLY 

Ln*r ivs nnagme our world exactly as it is, hut bereft of 
every form of fljmg creature Into this singularly 
unattractive world the thought of flight could hardly 
hav e entered Its inhabitants would all know about the 
action of gravity , they would know that if they fell from 
a height they would be drawn relentlessly dovinvvards 
through the j lelding aw , how could they conceive that 
any body heavier tlian, air could possibly be kept afloat 
in the atmosphere, except, perhaps, by such means as a 
balloon ? 

j\nd j et tnan is marv ellously ingenious, and has w orked 
out for himself more diBicult problems even than this 
Perhaps a philosopher of this birdless world watching 
tile dead leaves vvhuled aloft by the autumn breeze, a 
j achtsman witli carefully set sheet close-hauled, a miller 
contemplatmg lus rev'olvmg sails, a rueful jiiotonst lu 
a swiftly jnoviDg car whose hat has just been carried 
high aloft from his head, all or any of these might hav e 
guessed the secret. Ot if not, then surely it must bav e 
occurred to some Isaac Newton watchmg Ins httle son 
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fly a kite — aii object heavier tliaii air, and j et capable 
of rismjf and sustaining itself above the cartli 

Yielding and attenuated as it is, tliere is a power of 
resistance m the air wntli which we are all familiar '\\e 
feel it on a w tndj daj when we stand still and tlie wmd 
blows upon us tVe feel it on a still daj' when we rush 
ripidlj through the air in a motor-car, and the wind wc 
feel IS the w ind of our own motion On tliese and otlicr 
(ountless finnlnr occasions tins air resistance is everted 
hon7ontaIK , but w ith a suitable contnv ance it can be 
enijilojetl to evert an upward force, and liere lies the 
secret that birds and insects, and miUions of j ears later 
m in bunselt, has discov ered, the secret of ftight 
The condition under which the resistance of the air 
can be made to attord its greatest upward lift, is when a 
liglit flat (or ncirh flat) surlaee set at a small angle is 
dn V cn rapidlj forw ard New ton hunsdf first fommlated 
tin law that the pressure everted by a fluid (and atr is 
as much a fluid is w ater^ is ♦ nomial tliat is, at right 
angles — to the surface Make a little picture in jour 
mmd, or on paper if it suits j ou better, of an upright 
plane with the pressure of a fluid (m tins c.ise the force 
of the w ind) ar ting upon it Obviously, as Xevvtoii said, 
it w il] tend to moi e torward in a direction at right angles 
to Itself — tliat IS horizoafally Hut supjKising the plane 
IS not ujinght but at -ui angle to the wind that blows 
u]>on it, then according to our law it will still tend to 
nioi e forw anl in a direction at right angles to itself, winch 
means that it w ill rise or trj to rise, at an angle into the 
air This is the gnat principle of the inclined plane, the 
fundamental princiifle that ruses cicrj bin! and insect 
and kite and aerojil-uie from the gi-oiiiui 
Kites ]iave been flown from time imniemoria), electric 
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driven models were introduced by Penaud fifty years 
ago, aeroplanes are the invention of to-day, but the 
fundamental principle is the sanre in all these : the light 
supporting surface set at an angle against the force of 
the wind. Only whereas hi the kite it is the wind of 
heaven that supports the plane, and the pull of the string 
that keeps it at the right angle, in the power-driven 
machine it is construction and human skill that maintain 
the angle agaiiist the self-made wind of the swift onward 
motion.. 

GEUxnuDE B.vcos. All ahoiit 
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